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IN EUROPE NOW 

The murders of King Alexander 
and M. Barthou appear to have 
plunged Europe — for a moment — into 
a precarious state of peace. 

The supplementary casualties — 
M. Sarraut, M. Chéron and a Chef 
de Police—have all been French. 
France has been, rightly, infuriated by 
the complete absence of the most 
elementary precautions. The amour 
propre of the local authorities —‘nous 
autres nous sommes de bons types’ — par- 
ticularly sensitive in a town with the 
reputation of Marseilles, may account 
for a good deal, but hardly for the 
absence of ambulances. Also troops 
the whole world over have been known 
to line streets without offending civic 
pride. 

M. Barthou could have been saved 
if anyone had had a bit of string! The 
whole affair was both a tragedy and a 

muddle. 


* * * 


Europe breathed again and 
prayers must have gone up from many 


a heart — and head — when the assassin 
proved to be a Croat with no Italian 
connection. The farm in Hungary 
where Hungarian officers watched 
Croatian nationalists shooting at 
images of King Alexander is a little too 
highly coloured to be true. We had 
always assumed that in order to kill a 
public man, no knowledge of his 
features or his anatomy was necessary. 

The tension between Hungary and 
Yugo-Slavia is a thousandfold com- 
pensated for by the relaxation in the 
strained relations between Yugo-Slavia 
and Italy, who has shown something 
more than diplomatic correctness. The 
official press of both countries has 
behaved admirably, but the small local 
papers continue to hiss, expressing, 
alas! more accurately the genuine 
national feelings. 


* * OR 


King Alexander was a man of con- 
siderable ability, iron nerve, and great 
personal bravery. But he was brought 
up in the Russian and German schools 
of thought and behaviour. He natu- 
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rally found it easier to deal with dangers 
than with difficulties. The difficulties 
were enormous. Three races with 
diverse claims and cultures. The 
Serbs, who fought like heroes, had no 
natural taste for the Croats, who lived 
like civilized people. There is always 
the same problem in war. The man 
who fights and the object which is being 
fought for frequently have so little 
connection. 


* * * 


Prince Paul, the new chief Regent, 
is infinitely more liberal-minded than 
his cousin. Educated at Oxford, his 
outlook is tolerant, wise and humane. 
It remains to be seen whether his per- 
sonality will be strong enough to over- 
rule his advisers, and enforce his own 
point of view. 


* * * 


M. Doumergue’s appointments sur- 
prised everyone. It had generally been 
assumed that M. Marquet, the ex-Neo- 
Socialist leader, Minister of Labour and 
Mayor of Bordeaux, would be made 
Minister of the Interior. 

M. Marquet is an administrator of 
ruthless integrity and unrelenting 
efficiency. It was felt by persons of all 
parties that he alone among French 
politicians, being affiliated to no group, 
and having no personal ties with the 
‘fonctionnaires’ of any Government 
department, could have tackled the 
problem of the police and overhauled 
the most important and most out-of- 
hand of all the French Ministries. 

But the ‘Intérieure’ is the great 
political tit-bit, and, the Congrés of the 
Radical Party at Nantes being then 


impending, M. Marchandeau_ was 


appointed. 
* * * 


We do not realize the infinite 
blessing vouchsafed to England by the 
infinitesimal services members of parlia- 
ment are able to render to their con- 
stituents. If these same disabilities 
existed in France, many scandals would 
be averted and many problems solved. 


* * * 


M. Pierre Laval also came as a 
surprise. The general view had been 
that M. Pietri would succeed M. Bar- 
thou as Foreign Minister. Before the 
formation of the Doumergue Ministry, 
M. Laval’s political shares were 
extremely low. If not under a shadow 
he was undoubtedly in the shade. He 
had amassed a considerable fortune, and 
financial successes are never bien vu 
in French political life. You are in far 
greater danger from your money than 
from your morals. M. Laval is an 
Auvergnat, what our serial writers call 
‘swarthy’ (his friends call him ‘Pedro’). 
He is extremely intelligent, and the 
key-note of his intelligence is flexibility. 
It will be interesting to see what effect 
a change of gear into suppleness will 
have on the Quai d’Orsay. M. Laval 
is reputed to desire above all things 
closer relations with Italy. But French 
foreign policy is, for the moment, a 
none too convenient jigsaw. Russia, 
Italy and the Little Entente (assuming 
that Poland has been wiped off the 
map of hope) might well embarrass any 
Paris. There are not enough apples to 
go round. And no second apple ever 
gives much pleasure. 
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The Spanish Rebellion is over, 
leaving a lot of loose heroism lying 
about on every side. Normally in 
Spain, when a plot is brewing, it is 
discussed with the voices of parokeets 
in every café. The day, the hour and 
the number of guns are all known. 
One indeterminate factor remains ~— 
lending interest to the scene —the 
betrayer. In this case the Catalans 
counted on General Batet — a Catalan — 
but he and his troops remained loyal 
to the Government. In the Asturias 
the fighting was extremely bitter. 
Mercy was neither given, asked for, 
nor even envisaged. Spain is perhaps 
the only country where the old- 
fashioned anarchist still exists. She is 
a country of tradition, and the aristo- 
cracy of anarchism has not yielded to 
those minor arrivistes— communism 
and socialism. 

Some of the details of the uprising 
are extremely interesting. Sefior Largo 
Caballero, himself a mason much 
respected by the Spanish worker, was 
undoubtedly at the bottom of what 
happened. But he was not at the head 
of it. Nor was Sefior Prieto. All the 
leaders were local enthusiasts. There 
was in fact no leadership. 

Sefior Besteiro, the universally- 
beloved President of the Cortes, stood 
out for constitutional methods. He led 
the small right wing of Spanish 
Socialism. Now he can say: ‘I told 
you so’ —a phrase that brings no con- 
solation to upright and disinterested 
men. 

* * * 

The Spaniard is singularly unlike 
the foreign conception of a Spaniard. 
Many a good Englishman goes to 
church on Sunday with a subconscious 


feeling that he is atoning for past week- 
days and endowing future ones. A 
Spaniard goes to a bull-fight and 
purges himself of his blood-lust. 
Do we remember often enough that 
cruelty to children is unknown in 
Spain? 
* * * 


Sefior Lerroux has observed inter- 
mittent loyalties that have been 
returned in kind. But his government 
is showing a wise, and almost dilatory, 
clemency. The ring-leaders of the 
Rebellion (Sefior Caballero was 
arrested —in his own house! — at the 
last possible moment) are overlooked 
rather than searched for. 

Many experienced people would 
prefer to be in prison in Spain than in 
any other country in the world. You 
are irrelevantly interred and almost 
certainly released. Your incarceration 
—to whatever party you belong —is 
regarded by the authorities as an 
honour rather than aslur. Not to have 
been in prison is, for a person of prin- 
ciple, faintly derogatory; to be in 
prison rarely implies any ultimate risk. 

* * * 


The Protestant German Church 
has won a sounding victory — Herr 
Hitler, with his customary absolutism, 
has capitulated completely. One 
wonders whether, looking into the 
glass, he finds a face to save. But to a 
supernatural phenomenon, such as he 
is, these problems no doubt have but 
an ill-reflected reality. 

It is clearly no more risky to be an 
Anti-Nazi than to be a Nazi. Roehm, 
Ernst, Heines, Jaeger, Miiller, how 
much more reputable to be sacrificed 
on our own altars! 
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One is frequently asked why one 
should feel so much more passionately 
anti-Nazi than anti-Communist. Why 
should German atrocities outrage us so 
much more than Russian atrocities? 
The answer, surely, is (and many White 
Russians are of that opinion), that 
Communism contains the germ of an 
idea. However much you may dislike 
that idea, any idea contains inherent 
reputability, whereas the Nazi con- 
ception of life is retrogressive barbarism 
unrelieved even by a misguided flame. 


* * * 


In the world of to-day tolerance 
has got to be a passionate, provocative 
thing, losing its own essence of philo- 
sophic detachment. Here lies the ulti- 
mate tragedy. In order to preserve, 
you are compelled to diminish the 
quality of what you are preserving. 


* * * 


Mot de la fin: (with acknowledg- 


ments to an Italian lady’s maid): ‘As. 


we die so much, why kill?” 


AT HOME 

Opposition to the Sedition Bill - 
‘Incitement to Disaffection Bill’ is 
what the Admiralty and the Attorney- 
General like it to be called —has not 
been effective in getting it withdrawn; 
but it has succeeded in wringing some 
valuable concessions from the Govern- 
ment. One of the most notable is the 
amendment whereby the signature of a 
High Court judge is now necessary 
before a search warrant can be ob- 
tained. This represents a real gain, 
though the pernicious principle of the 


General Search Warrant remains. It 
was particularly disheartening that 
the amendment seeking to exempt the 
printer from penalty was not taken, 
because the Bill as it stands creates a 
situation in which a nervous printer 
not only can, but almost certainly will 
on occasion, exercise a general censor- 
ship over writer and publisher, refusing 
to print quite harmless statements, 
which in hig judgment either are, or 
might by the Law Officers of the Crown 
be interpreted as, seditious. Contrary 
to the ludicrous pretence of the Govern- 
ment —and especially of the Prime 
Minister, who has actually had the 
temerity to insult the intelligence of 
the public by pretending that the Bill 
is a blow struck for liberty — this 
measure is a potential weapon of 
general tyranny, not merely an ad hoc 
device to protect a few simple-minded 
sailors who cannot be trusted to know 
their own minds. The only comfort 
possible, and it is not much, is the 
reflection that at a moment of crisis 
any Government can, and almost cer- 
tainly would, take upon itself powers 
beside which those it possessed under 
the Sedition Bill would look mild and 
innocuous. The battle has been lost, 
but the casualties inflicted on the 
enemies of freedom have been severe, 
and the campaign has probably done 
more than we yet know to awaken our 
democracy to the defence of its rights. 
The National Council for Civil 
Liberties deserves much credit for the 
way in which it has focussed the 
opposition. There has been something 
impressive in seeing the Society of 
Friends, the Communist Party, the 
Church of England and other denomi- 
nations and the Labour Party and 
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Co-operative movement sharing a 
common platform in the assault. 


* * * 


The amazing performances of 
Messrs. Scott’s and Black’s Comet and 
of the Dutch machine in the Milden- 
hall—Melbourne Air Race administered 
a severe shock to the complacency of 
the British Air Ministry and the people 
who have planned the forthcoming 
England—Australia Air Mail Service. 
The Dutch effort was particularly 
striking, as the machine was an ordi- 
nary commercial air liner, carrying 
passengers and mails, and was only 
prevented by ill-luck on the final stage 
from putting up an even more impres- 
sive performance. Now that we have 
seen what can be done in the way of 
speed by an aeroplane which has 
already proved its trustworthiness 
and is comfortable, we have clearly 
got to revise our ideas of what is a 
reasonable commercial time-schedule 
for this journey. Englishmen who live 
in the East have for long deplored the 
superior record of the Dutch in this 
matter; now the speeds achieved in the 
race have produced an immediate call 
for revision of the British programme. 
The criticism applies not only to the 
Australian route, but to our air lines 
generally. It is understood that faster 
machines are coming, but even when 
they are ready and in commission 
they will be 20 miles an hour slower 
than those used by the Dutch, and 
20 miles an hour over a distance of 
11,000 miles means a serious dis- 
crepancy. There is more than a 
suspicion that decisions relating to 
civil air development reside too 
exclusively in the hands of elderly 


groundsmen whose notions are obsoles- 
cent. Why not call-in the practical 
pilots, who have done the job and 
know what is required ? 


* * %* 


At the time of writing there seems to 
be some uncertainty whether or not 
the British Government intends to set 
up a committee of inquiry into the 
traffic in armaments. The Senate 
inquiry in America, which, by the 
way, resumes its investigations this 
month, has thoroughly roused opinion 
over here, and there is widespread 
disgust at the revelations which it has 
produced of sharp and shady practice 
on the part of certain armament firms. 
A very good deal of apprehension 
exists lest an inquiry here might turn 
out to be nothing better than a white- 
washing manceuvre, leaving the arms 
interests more firmly entrenched in 
their infamy than before. The Senate 
inquiry is invested With wide powers, 
including right of search in private and 
State offices, compulsory. production 
of documents and power to compel the 
giving of evidence; a corps of paid 
experts is engaged to carry out the 
investigations. Nothing less than equal 
powers, it is felt, would be of any use 
here, and to confer them special legisla- 
tion would be required. Moreover, by 
now the guilty have had ample warn- 
ing, and unless they are more stupid 
than one has any right to suppose, 
their safes will have been cleared of at 
least the more grossly incriminating 
documents. For these reasons many 
who most desire to see the ‘arms 
racket’ ended feel that an inquiry set 
up by the British Government might 
do more harm than good. After all, 
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there is not much need of further 
evidence: the essentials have long been 
known, and the American inquiry has 
dotted the i’s and crossed the t’s. What 
is now needed is national, and if 
possible international, action to put an 
end to a notorious scandal. 


* * * 


The Minister of Transport’s own 
rubicund beacon continues to outshine 
all others in the firmament he has 
created. Not since ‘Jix’ has any 
Minister contrived to keep himself so 
persistently before the public eye. He 
has a job that helps him, and it is said 
that he has appointed a publicity 
officer to see that the affairs of the 
Ministry are adequately represented in 
the Press. But none of us will grudge 
him his share of publicity, or more than 
it, if only he succeeds in bringing order 
and safety out of the chaos and perils 
of our streets. Can he do that? He is 
showing, at all events, immense energy 
and a good deal of imagination, and 
already he has given London and our 
provincial cities one reform which has 
proved itself an unmitigated blessing. 
The ‘silence’ order, welcomed from the 
word ‘go,’ after several weeks’ trial 
has fully maintained the advantages 
claimed for it at the outset. The 
streets are quieter, movement is not 
seriously slower, and drivers and 
pedestrians are alike more careful as a 
result of the innovation. What is more, 
many motorists are learning to drive 
by daylight as well without the use of 
the horn, and the time may soon come 
when the sound of the hooter in our 
streets will have become — except in an 
emergency — as extinct as the cry of the 
Dodo. 


of Men 


This initial success has encouraged 
the Minister to try his hand at further 
experiments, notably the ‘pedestrian 
crossings’ or ‘safety lanes’. It is too 
soon yet to judge of the effectiveness or 
otherwise of these: they have been 
tried on the Continent with con- 
spicuous success, and there is no reason 
why they should not prove their value 
equally in London when the public 
has become educated in the use of 
them. At present a good deal of 
muddle persists. In particular, pedes- 
trians show a rather natural reluctance 
to exercise the new right of way over 
vehicles which is conferred upon them 
by the new code, preferring to act on 
the bad old theory that in the matter 
of crossing the street humanity can best 
be classified into the quick and the 
dead. Their new priority at crossings 
is a definite privilege and with it comes 
the inevitable responsibility: they are 
under an extra obligation not to 
obstruct the motorist elsewhere. At 
present they are liable to a fine for 
loitering on recognised crossings (who 
wants to?), but may cross anywhere 
else they like without legal penalty for 
carelessness. Unpleasant as all this 
regulation in going about our business 
may be, it will almost certainly prove 
necessary to have more of it now that 
we have begun. There is no need to 
share the pessimism of the Minister of 
Transport’s cynical colleague, who said 
‘Hore-Belisha is a great friend of mine 
and I want to see him transferred as 
quickly as possible to another Depart- 
ment.’ Time will show whether our 
exuberant Minister has allowed his 
enthusiasm to run away with him. 
Fortunately or unfortunately for him, 
there is one very direct test by which 
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the results of his efforts can be mea- 
sured — the accident returns. So far 
these have shown no tendency in either 
direction sufficiently marked to suggest 
any moral; but the time will come. 
Before leaving the subject it must be 
said firmly and loudly that the design 
of the ‘Belisha beacons’ — round orange 
blobs on black-and-white sticks — are 
an offence to God and man. This, at 
any rate, must not be a permanency. 


* * * 


Within the last week or two Pro- 
fessor Bowley and Sir Josiah Stamp 
have voiced a plea for a quinquennial 
census instead of the decennial one 
which now suffices Authority. The 
plea is not only reasonable but ought 
positively to be accepted. The funda- 
mental basis of all planning of our 
social and economic future is adequate, 
up-to-date knowledge. Without the 
relevant figures of population, occupa- 
tions, etc., and the facts that reveal the 
trends and tendencies within our in- 
dustrial and social framework the task 
of government, local and national, 
becomes impossibly handicapped. 
Once in ten years was often enough for 
a census when changes were slow or 
steady. Now that they are rapid and 
irregular the need of more frequent 
revisions of the data is evident. In the 
present period two considerations make 
it more than ever imperative: the first 
is the current change-over in industry 
from the North of England to the 
South, with all the problems it raises; 
the second is the fact that within the 
next few years the population of 
Britain will for the first occasion in 
modern times become stabilized and 
soon after will begin to decline, an 


‘issue to young readers. 


event of far-reaching significance for 
those engaged in ordering our com- 
munal life in all its aspects. 


* * * 


Good news has come, none too 
soon, from the Middlesex County 
Council, which proposes to enforce the 
powers it has been granted by Act of 
Parliament to stop ribbon develop- 
ment along roads within its area. 
Ribbon development is one of the most 
wanton and uneconomic ways of ruin- 
ing the country-side, as well as of 
destroying the amenities of those who 
are fraudulently induced to live in the 
new estates which it brings into ill- 
conditioned being, that uncontrolled 
private enterprise has yet conceived. 
It adds, moreover, materially and 
heedlessly to the traffic congestion, 
which is one of the worst causes of road- 
slaughter. It is urgently to be hoped 
that other county councils which possess 
such powers will exercise them without 
delay, and that those which do not will 
quickly take steps to acquire them. 


* * * 


The Public Library Committee of 
the Westminster City Council is worried 
about the nature of many contempo- 
rary novels. The Committee thinks 
these books are unsuitable for the open 
shelves of a Public Library and for 
They suggest 
that publishers should institute a cen- 
sorship of novels — on the lines of the 
Film Censorship now in existence — 
so that in future Public Library buyers 
be spared the risk of buying deleterious 
fiction. 

The simplest way for the West- 
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minster Library Committee to solve 
its difficulty is also the most logical and 
the most correct — namely, not to buy 
any current novels at all. 

What justification is there for the 
spending of public money on mere 
diversion-reading? Libraries are rate- 
supported in order to make available 
to those who cannot afford to buy 
them, accepted works of literature, 
technical and semi-technical books and 
books of reference. To use funds for 
the purchase of modern light fiction is 
to make the whole community pay for 
the amusement of a minority of its 
members. Ifdiversion is to be a charge 
on the rates, there should be rate- 
supported cinemas, soda-fountains, 
greyhound tracks and even licensed 
houses in every district, at which any- 
one who chooses may gaze and drink 
for nothing. Is it suggested that rates 
be levied for these purposes? We find 
it hard to credit. But until such 
extension of free amusement becomes 
part of declared municipal policy there 
is no excuse for free supply by Public 
Libraries of ordinary light reading. 


The issue-figures of Public Libraries 
would suffer by a ban on current 
fiction (and it is because Librarians are 
obsessed by issue-figures that the present 
system has developed); but equity and 
rightful use of public money are more 
important than the vanity of indivi- 
duals. 

Relevant to this question is the 
agitation now on foot in Sweden that 
borrowers from free-libraries (except 
borrowers from the main copyright 
library, from libraries with special 
collections, from children’s libraries 
and borrowers who can produce evi- 
dence that they are unemployed) 
should pay an annual fee for their 
privilege. A similar regulation might 
be applied to those who wish to borrow 
modern fiction from the Public Libra- 
ries. The point is that everyone 
capable of paying for his or her 
amusement ought to be made to do so. 
We believe, however, that the right 
solution is that no Public Library 
should have on its shelves for free- 
lending any novel published less than 
ten years ago. 
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The King of the Great Clock 


‘Tower 


by W. B. Yeats 


THE PERSONS OF THE PLAY 


Tne Kine : ; . (Dressed in red) 

THE QUEEN . : . (Dressed in orange with details in black or red) 
STROLLER . : A . (Dressed in black with details in red) 

First ATTENDANT ; . (Dressed in black. Bass voice) 

SECOND ATTENDANT . . (Dressed in black. Tenor voice) 


(THE QUEEN should wear a beautiful impassive mask. THE STROLLER: a wild half- 
savage mask. It should cover the upper part of his face. The lower part being 
hidden by his red beard. 

When the stage curtain rises it shows an inner curtain, pale purple in colour. It may 
have a stencilled pattern of dancers. At the right and left side of the proscenium are 
a drum and gong. Tue ATTENDANTS stand by drum and gong; they slowly part 
the curtain, singing as follows:—) 


SEconpD ATTENDANT. They dance all day that dance in Tir-na-nogue. 


First ATTENDANT. There every lover is a happy rogue. 
And should he speak, it is the speech of birds. 
No thought has he, and therefore has no words, 
No thought because no clock, no clock because 
If I consider deeply, lad and lass, 
Nerve touching nerve upon that happy ground, 
Are bobbins where all time is bound and wound. 


SEconD ATTENDANT. O never may that dismal thread run loose; 


First ATTENDANT. For there the Hound that Oisin saw pursues 
The hornless deer that runs in such a fright; 
And there the woman clasps an apple tight, 
For all the clamour of a famished man; 
They run in foam, and there in foam they ran, 
Nor can they stop to take a breath that still 
Hear in the foam, the beating of a bell. 
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(When the curtains are parted one sees to left the Kinc and QuEEN upon two thrones, 
which may be two cubes. There should be two cubes upon the opposite side to 
balance them. The background and the cubes are a rich blue. The background 
may be a curtain hung in a semi-circle, or a semi-circle of one foot Craig screens, 
so painted that the blue is darker below than above. ‘ 

The Two ATTENDANTS sit down by drum and gong, they remain facing the audience at 
either side of the stage, but a little in the shadow.) 


Tue Kinc. A year ago this night, you walked into my house. I made you 
my Queen, yet neither I, nor any other man, know from what country you came. 
And now before our friends and courtiers here assembled, I ask you, not for the 
first time, where that country is, who and what you were before you became my 
Queen? You have kept silence long enough. Sat there an image of stone or 
wood. That silence has become unendurable to these others, and to me. 


(There is a pause. THE QUEEN neither speaks nor moves. First ATTENDANT Strikes 
the drum three times.) 


Tue Kinc. Captain of the Guard! 


First ATTENDANT. (Speaking as Captain of the Guard, without turning his head.) 
King, I am here. 


Tue Kinc. Someone has struck three times upon the great door. Admit 
him! 


First ATTENDANT. (Speaking as before.) I will admit him. 
(THE STROLLER enters.) 
Tue Kinc. What is your name? 


STROLLER. It is enough that I am a stroller and a fool, and that you are the 
King of the Great Clock Tower. 


Tue Kinc. I am that King. What do you want? 


STROLLER. A year ago somebody told me that you had married the most 
beautiful woman in the world, and from that moment I have had her image in 
my head, and month by month, it has grown more and more beautiful. I have 
made poems about her and sung them everywhere, but I have never seen her. 


Tue Kinc. Have you no wife or sweetheart of your own? 


STROLLER. I had a wife, but she was so much uglier than the image in my 
head, that I left her. The other night I was eating my dinner in a tavern: I am 
a man of no account, and so must eat my meals amongst servants and boors; a 
man there said I was a fool, because I was in love with a woman I had never seen. 

Tue Kinc. But what have I to do with it? 


STROLLER. I do not want to be called a fool. Send for the Queen that I ee 
look at her. 
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Tue Kinc. You seem to me a brazen, audacious man, not caring where you 
stand, nor of whom, nor to whom you speak. 


STROLLER. I have never shown disrespect to the image in my head, yet I 
must see the woman herself. 


Tue Kine. She is at my side. 
STROLLER. Is this the Queen of the Great Clock Tower? 
Tue Kinc. She is that Queen. 

(THE STROLLER stands in front of THE QUEEN.) 


STROLLER. She is not so tall as I had thought, not so white and red, but 
what does it matter? I shall proclaim everywhere that she is the most beautiful 
woman in the world. 

Tue Kinc. Then go! You have seen her. 


STROLLER. Not yet. I was a little drunk that night when they mocked me, 
and I swore that not only would I see the Queen, but that—O, I must have been 
very drunk—that she would dance for me. 

Tue Kine. What! 

STROLLER. When she has danced, I shall be grateful, and I shall sing. 


Tue Kine. I shall have you flogged. 
STROLLER. Then you will flog a sacred man. 


Tue Kinc. How! A sacred man? 


STROLLER. I will tell you a great secret. I went to the Boyne where the old 
Gods live. I lay there for a month eating nothing. Then I saw Aengus and all 
the Gods. I told them of my oath, and all the Gods shouted. After that there was 
silence and then Aengus spoke ; and listen well, for these were his very words:— 

‘Upon the last night of the year, when the Great Clock strikes the last note of 


midnight, the Queen shall kiss you upon the mouth.’ 
Tue Kine. Captain of the Guard! 
First ATTENDANT. (Speaking as Captain and as before.) Iam here! 


Tue Kine. I give this man to you. He has said that the Queen will kiss 
him upon the mouth at the last stroke of the clock. Take him therefore and strike 
his head from his body. 

First ATTENDANT. (Speaking as Captain of the Guard.) I will strike his head 
from his body. 

SrrotiER. I go, but this is what will happen. First (Counting on his fingers.) 

the Queen will dance; second, I shall sing 
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Tue Kinc. What, with your head off? 
STROLLER. When I am grateful, I sing. The Queen, being grateful, will 
give me a kiss. 
(He goes right.) 
Tue Kinc. Stop! You have told us nothing but lies. 
Tue Kinc. (To Queen.) Speak! Who is this man? Perhaps if you will 
answer my questions, I shall spare his life. 
(THE QUEEN remains silent and immovable.) 


Tue King. So be it. Whether his tale be true or not, it is plain that he 
wishes to sacrifice his life, to lay it down at your feet. Take him, Captain of the 
Guard. 

First ATTENDANT. (Speaking as Captain of the Guard.) I take him. 

(Tue Kine thrusts THE STROLLER out to right.) 


Tue Kinc. Bring me his head that I may know that he is dead. (He now 
stands looking off stage.) If he was not your lover before you came into this 
country. If he is nothing to you, if he is nothing but a stroller and fool, if he is 
nothing but a man who has insulted you, laugh or sing, I do not care which it is. 


(THE QUEEN moves for the first time. Turning her head slowly and looking at THE 
Kina.) 


Tue Kinc. Why do you fix your eyes upon me? 


SECOND ATTENDANT. (Singing as Queen in a low voice.) 
O what may come 
Into my womb! 


Tue Kinc. Ah, that is better. But sing out loud that all here may know 
that you rejoice in his death. 


(THE QUEEN rises.) 
SECOND ATTENDANT. (Singing as Queen.) 
He longs to kill 
My body, until 
That sudden shudder 
And limbs lie still. 


O, what may come 
Into my womb, 
What caterpillar 

My beauty consume! 


Tue Kine. I do not know what those words mean, but they sound scornful. 
(THE Kine goes out right and returns with the head of Tue STROLLER, and lays it 
upon the cubical throne to right, nearest audience.) 
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Tue Kinc. Now I shall know if those lips can sing. (He sits on the other 
cubical throne to right.) You have our attention. Sing, Stroller and fool. 


(THE QUEEN begins to dance.) 


Tue Kine. That is a good thought. Dance! Turn him into mockery with 
a dance. O, a good thought. (He laughs. Tue Queen lays head on the ground at the 
centre of the stage; stands motionless looking at the head.) Dance! Dance! Ifyou are 
nothing to him but an image, a body in his head, he is nothing to you but a head 
without a body. What is the good of a lover without a body? Dance! He 
thought you were not so fine as the image in his head, nor so tall, nor so red, nor 

so white. Dance! Display your beauty! 
(THE QuEEN dances. Then stands in the centre of the stage, facing audience, the head 

upon her shoulder.) 


Tue Kine. The lips are opening. The eyes are moving. 


First ATTENDANT. (Singing as head in a low voice.) 
Images ride, I heard a man say: 


Tue Kine. O, terror, it has begun to sing! 


(He cowers down, covering his face.) 


First ATTENDANT. (Singing as head.) 
Images ride, I heard a man say, 
Out of Benbulben and Knocknareagh, 
What says the Clock in the Great Clock Tower? 
Out of the grave. Saddle and ride 
But turn from Rosses’ crawling tide, 
The meet’s upon the mountain side. 
A slow low note and an iron bell. 


What made them mount and what made them come, 
Cuchulain that fought night long with the foam; 
What says the Clock in the Great Clock Tower? 

Niam that rode on it; lad and lass 

That sat so still and played at the chess— 

What but heroic wantonness. 

A slow low note and an iron bell. 


Aleel, his Countess; Hanrahan 
That seemed but a wild wenching man; 
What says the Clock in the Great Clock Tower? 
And ‘all alone comes riding there 
The King that could make his people stare, 
Because he had feathers instead of hair. 
A slow low note and an iron bell. . 
(When the song has finished, the dance begins again, the clock strikes. The strokes are 
represented by a gong struck off stage. ‘THE QUEEN dances to the sound of the gong, 
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and at the last stroke presses her lips to the lips of the head. Tue Kine has risen 
and drawn his sword. Tue QuEEN lays the head upon her breast, and fixes her 
eyes upon him. He appears about to strike, but kneels, laying the sword at her feet. 
The Two ATTENDANTS rise singing, and slowly close the inner curtain. Their 
song is as follows:—) 


First ATTENDANT. O, but I saw a solemn sight; 
Said the rambling, shambling travelling-man; 
Castle Dargan’s ruin all lit, 
Lovely ladies dancing in it. 


SEconpD ATTENDANT. What though they danced; those days are gone; 
Said the wicked, crooked, hawthorn tree; 
Lovely lady or gallant man 
Are blown cold dust or a bit of bone. 


First ATTENDANT. O, what is life but a mouthful of air; 
Said the rambling, shambling, travelling-man; 
Yet all the lovely things that were 
Live, for I saw them dancing there. 
(THE QUEEN has come down stage and now stands framed in the half-closed curtains.) 
SEconD ATTENDANT. Nobody knows what may befall; 
Said the wicked, crooked, hawthorn tree. 
I have stopped so long a gap in the wall 
May be I shall not die at all. 
(The inner curtain is closed; the Two ATTENDANTs stand upon either side singing.) 
Sreconp ATTENDANT. Why must those holy, haughty feet descend 
From emblematic niches and what hand 
Ran such a delicate raddle through their white? 
My heart is broken, yet must understand. 
First ATTENDANT. For desecration and the lover’s night. 
SrconD ATTENDANT. I cannot face that emblem of the moon. 
Nor eyelids that the unmixed heavens dart, 
Nor stand upon my feet, so great a fright 
Descends upon my savage, sunlit heart. 
What can she lack whose emblem is the moon? 
First ATTENDANT. But desecration and the lover’s night. 
SEconD ATTENDANT. Delight my heart with sound; speak yet again; 
But look and look with understanding eyes 
Upon the pitchers that they carry; tight 
Therein all time’s completed treasure is: 
What do they lack? O cry it out again. 
First ATTENDANT. Their desecration and the lover’s night. 
(The stage curtain descends.) 
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abe things struck me par- 
ticularly in reading Mr. Dobree’s 
Modern Prose Style.1 One is the great 
variety of manners which a contem- 
porary critic has to consider: by a 
critic I mean anyone who reads with 
appreciation of form. The other is the 
inadequacy of our critical vocabu- 
lary to record small differences. Mr. 
Dobree, for instance, is contrasting the 
styles of Mr. Manning and Mr. Moore: 
the comparison is carefully thought out 
and well sustained. Then in a de- 
spairing footnote Mr. Dobree adds, ‘I 
know all this is subjective: but what is 
one to do?’ I fancy a Greek would 
have known what to do. Starting with 
a few technical terms borrowed from 
music and poetry, Greek criticism 
built up a large scholastic vocabulary 
of frozen metaphors with which to 
register such distinctions as baffle Mr. 
Dobree. It is often difficult to see 
exactly what a particular term means; 
but in the hands of Dionysius and 
Longinus they are manifestly being 
used with a scientific precision which 
our own critical language very rarely 
approaches. That the last word is 
with the subjective, with the disci- 
plined sensibility of the reader or 
hearer, the ancients knew as well as 
we, and much better than the Renais- 
sance or the Augustans. But it was 
the last word: and it was not per- 


1 Modern Prose Style, by Bonamy Dobree. 
Clarendon Press, 6s. 


mitted to interrupt the preliminary 
process of analysis and report. 

I do not know if Mr. Dobree has 
grounded his studies on the ancient 
critics, or whether it is only identity of 
approach that has produced identity 
of observation. From first to last he 
is concerned with voice, with the form 
and quality of the sentence or para- 
graph as an utterance, delivered by the 
speaker and received by the hearer. 
To the ancients this was natural, 
because they still thought of prose and 
poetry as essentially things spoken, or 
read aloud. To us, who have lived 
for generations under the written word, 
it is not easy to understand, still less 
to incorporate in our own ideas, the 
Greek insistence on Delivery and to 
believe that the Forum really did break 
into roars of applause because a 
speaker closed a paragraph with 

filit comprobavit. 
It was not until I had heard Russian 
spoken that I realized, in the strong 
cadences and steep modulations, with 
the long inflexions forming a musical 
accompaniment to the meaning, what 
ancient delivery must have been like. 

To transpose ancient critical ideas 
into our own idiom we have therefore 
to posit a kind of imaginary voice. 
Mr. Dobree quotes a sentence from 
The Times :— 


‘As soon as it was announced, on 
the morrow of Parliament’s rising,’ 
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and asks, ‘Who would dream of saying 
“on the morrow of Parliament’s ris- 
ing’”’?’ Shortly afterwards, of a journa- 
list who produced ‘No sound comes 
from out those walls,’ he asks, ‘Does 
the man habitually say “‘from out’? 
If he is a local preacher, he probably 
does, in his emotive hour. One can 
hear him saying it. But there is a 
difference between the two which, I 
think, a Greek would have noticed 
and could have named. Parliament’s 
rising is a solecism: it is not a turn of 
speech employed by anyone who is in 
the habit of hearing good English 
spoken; from out those walls is a frigidity 
of the class, misuse of poetic phrasing 
to give elevation. The Greek would 
not, however, have condemned it on 
Mr. Dobree’s grounds. He would 
have said rather, ‘Of course, you must 
not use from out when you are talking 
about a police station: you might use 
it, though, if you were speaking of the 
prisons of the Inquisition, and it was 
in keeping with the general tone of the 
passage. But your question: do we 
say this? reminds me rather of the 
lawyer’s trick when the propriety of a 
novel is in question: Tell me, is this 
the sort of book you would put in a 
Young Girl’s hands? - The answer, of 
course, is that there are other readers 
in the world besides Young Girls; and 
Nature, who has furnished lovers with 
diminutives and fish-wives with exple- 
tives, has given all of us many voices, 
and rhythms and diction suitable to 
many occasions. When you ask me 
what is the difference, for example, 
between 

Embryon truths, and verities yet in 

their chaos: 

and 


truth in the old fashioned, absolute 
sense of the term: 


I think I can tell you. Large and rare 
words give fullness to style: simple and 
ordinary words give ease: the slow and 
resonant 


embr and ontr 
contrasted with the quick, light 
abs and utes, 


correspond in each case with the 
diction. You say, what indeed I can 
see for myself, that the second passage 
is nearer to the language of ordinary 
life. But your assertion that authors 
are now impelled ‘“‘to try to write as 
they speak in ordinary life on ordinary 
physical matters” makes me somewhat 
anxious for the future of your litera- 
ture. When indeed you suggest that 
there is in this a certain fidelity and 
honesty, as if it were a virtue to 
pretend that no one had ever written 
before, I discern the foundations of 
your national greatness. Solon, Solon, 
you English are always Sunday-school 
children, and your own zeal to extir- 
pate the “literary” from literature sug- 
gests the Sunday-school monitor on the 
track of furtive pear-drops.’ 


II 


To the Greek we might reply that 
the ‘literary’ made a pretty bad mess 
of his literature, and that while his 
doctrine of the Many Voices is un- 
doubtedly sound, in practice he went 
wrong, and led a multitude after him, 
by using his Public Voice where it 
was not wanted, making History, for 
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example, and even Geography, dance 
to the tune of Declamation. For in 
the end the Voices are reducible to 
two, that in which we ‘debate and 
assert, and the other in which we 
‘whisper conclusions to one another’: 
the polemical, expository, forensic, 
homiletic; and the dialectic. Here 
again the Greek was ready with his 
standard models: Thucydides of the 
High Harmony, Lysias of the Low, 
Plato and Demosthenes rising and 
falling from a Middle Harmony be- 
tween the two. And here, it seems to 
me, rather than in the contrast be- 
tween the spoken and written word, is 
the clue to the history of English prose 
since the Restoration. Farther back 
we need hardly go. The men of 
Charles II.’s time were the first English 
generation to think of themselves as 
Modern: they needed a prose to match, 
and they devised an instrument which 
really did satisfy Mr. Dobree’s ideal: 
‘ordinary speech on ordinary physical 
matters. We might call it Royal 
Society prose, because the Royal 
Society’s injunction to contributors 
was plainly meant to be read — don’t 
write like Sir Thomas Browne. Out of 
it came the Low or Middle Harmony of 
Dryden, Addison, Swift and Berkeley. 


Prose of this kind is unquestion- - 


ably difficult to write. It will there- 
fore be, by most authors, written badly. 
The dangers ahead are many: false 
simplicity, formless ease, aridity, mean- 
ness, vulgarity. To keep it going 
needs an athletic tension of the indi- 
vidual mind, and strong critical dis- 
cipline from society. Our Attic phase 
endéd in Grub Street, and there 
were no Salons, and no good Social 
Comedy, to keep the tradition moving 
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forward. Swift, who saw the mis- 
chief coming, called for.an Academy. 
Whether in that mode or some other, 
the need was for form: the desire, no 
doubt also, was for something more 
resonantly and visibly fine than the 
Attic manner provided. It is not easy 
to write like Dryden because it is not 
easy to see how, otherwise than other 
men, Dryden writes. But anyone can 
learn to say, 


“He was an envoy without dex- 
terity and a plenipotentiary without 
address.’ 


It is true, I believe, that Greek, as 
used by Greeks, not by the conglo- 
merate population of the Eastern 
Mediterranean, never quite loses its 
colloquial tone. Latin is for public 
performance: at its naughtiest, even, it 
has a certain liturgical dignity, and 
the freedmen in Petronius, though they 
get their idioms wrong, can turn a 
sentence as well as Petronius himself. 
Structurally our own language, as 
spoken, is nearer to Greek;! it sits 
loose to syntax, and declines to recog- 
nize the Laws of Grammar as anything 
more than statistical averages. But 
our vocabulary for public purposes is 
mainly Latin, and Latin words, simply 
by their greater length, impose a 
definite rhythm on our speech, and a 
delivery akin to that of the parent 
tongue. To take the first example that 
occurs, 


‘Many waters cannot quench 
love, neither can the floods drown it,’ 


1 Anglo-Irish is still closer. Someone ought 
to try the eriment of translating Aristophanes 
into Anglo-Irish prose. 
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seems to me to require the Greek, or 
private, voice: 


‘That her warfare is accom- 
plished, that her iniquity is par- 
doned,’ 


the public, or Roman, voice. Thus 
the contrast between the written and 
the spoken word does not seem to me 
to be quite so fundamental as Mr. 
Dobree supposes. I do not, for 
instance, feel the great passages of 
Johnson- 


‘Far from me and from my 
friends be such frigid philosophy,’ 


or 


‘Of Gilbert Walmsley thus pre- 
sented to my mind’— 


as being translations from a spoken to 
a written idiom. It was as natural for 
Burke in one mood to say 


‘the contortions of the Sibyl without 
her inspiration’: 


as, in another, to write, 


‘As I came through Uxbridge, 
I found that, at the last market day, 
barley was at forty shillings a quarter: 
oats there were literally none: and 
the innkeeper was obliged to send 
for them to London. I forgot to 
ask about pease.’ 


Really there is no reason to think, 
as Mr. Dobree suggests, that Johnson 
‘recoiled with horror’ from the vul- 
garity of ‘it has not wit enough to 
keep it sweet.” Most of his conversa- 
tion, and much of the Lives of the 
Poets, is in that manner: and he 
evidently enjoyed the humour of inter- 
lacing the two styles. “The woman has 


a bottom of good sense. I say the 
woman is fundamentally sensible.’ 
‘Henceforth let no man suffer his 
felicity to depend upon the death of 
his aunt.’ The Nineteenth Century in 
the person of Leslie Stephen pro- 
nounced that sentence to be pompous 
and absurd, and for the Nineteenth 
Century there was this excuse. It was 
tone-deafened by the output of debased 
Augustan English in the early days of 
the steam-press: the English of auc- 
tioneers and uneducated journalists, of 
advertisers and canvassers: the most 
degraded idiom known to our literary 
history, the English of the Serious 
Door, the Extensive Aggregation of 
Similar Lucubrations, and the Ines- 
capable and Major Issue of Redun- 
dancy: the English in which guidebooks 
are unable 


‘to enjoy the accommodations of the 
Norfolk Hotel without being re- 
minded of an occurrence indica- 
tive of the importance of beauty 
and accomplishments never being 
separated from virtue’; 


and in which 


‘the object of this arrangement is to 
limit to two floors the height to which 
it is necessary to ascend in order to 
reach the front door.’ 


It is still with us: of these pearls, one 
was secreted by a Committee on Her- 
rings in 1934, another by the London 
County Council in 1933. 

The voice of Johnson was the 
voice of Rome calling the Greculi to 
order: it bore much the same rela- 
tion to the delivery of his successors as 
the deportment of Pitt to the deport- 
ment of Mr. Turveydrop. But the 
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Attic tradition was running clear and 
fresh all the while: in Gray’s letters, for 
instance, in Goldsmith, in Cowper, in 
Miss Austen, in Hazlitt. An Attic 
revival was due, and in time it came, 
with Thackeray and Frederick Rogers, 
Lord Blachford, who taught Fleet 
Street to write the English he had 
learnt from Newman. But, in the 
meantime, so much had happened 
that the pendulum, which had swung 
from Greece to Rome, was, instead of 
swinging from Rome back to Greece, 
set spinning. Sensibility had come in, 
and Romance: the water-colourists, as 
Hazlitt observed, had called into exist- 
ence a new world of observation for 
prose to register. It was an age of 
confusion: and how many elements 
were warring in that chaos we might 
reckon by considering how many 
strands went to the making of Bulwer’s 
prose. 

I am speaking now of that pause 
which followed on the death of Byron 
and closed with the appearance of the 
Victorians, and it is about here, I 
think, that we first become aware of 
the ascendancy of the printed word. 
We needed a Dryden or a Johnson 
to set a form upon this indigest. 
Unluckily, the most effective prose 
writers of the ’thirties, Bulwer himself, 
Dickens, Macaulay and Carlyle, were 
anything but good models. Yet three 
of them were very great prose writers, 
and reading through Mr. Dobree’s 
selections from contemporaries, I was 
often struck by resemblances, analogies 
if not echoes, which emphasized the 
remarkable modernity of Dickens’ 
prose. We must think away the 
Fantastic belonging to his decade, and 
the showman’s patter belonging to 
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himself; and then - to what age does 
a sentence like this belong? 


‘If the day were bright, you 
observed upon the housetops, stretch- 
ing far away, a long dark path: the 
shadow of the Monument: and, 
turning round, the tall original was 
close beside you, with every hair 
erect upon his golden head.’ 


In the originality of the observation, 
and the ease, directness, and above all 
the unassuming confidence with which 
it is imparted, we have, it seems to me, 
the elements which Mr. Dobree de- 
siderates and finds in the best prose 
writing of to-day. 

To think of Dickens is to think of 
Ruskin. They are the two great 
masters of the Victorian art of verbal 
description: so great that, at its best, 
their descriptive prose attains an illu- 
sionist quality: to recall a passage is 
almost the equivalent of recalling a 
scene actually observed. And _ here 
Mr. Dobree’s selections suggest an 
unexpected ratio. Spring in London 
from The Man who Lost Himself is done 
in the Dickens manner of successive, 
discrete registration: the Water 
Tapestry from the Visit of the Gypsies 
continues Ruskin’s method of con- 
tinuous revelation. One could be 
matched against the Fog exordium of 
Bleak House: the other against the 
Journey from Mestre in the Stones of 
Venice. Mr. Hughes, in High Wind in 
Jamaica, goes back to Dickens: Mr. 
Roger Fry, in Sampler from Castile, to 
Ruskin. Is it possible that our Modern 
Prose is not quite so modern as it 
thinks? Let us look. 
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After quoting the passage: 


‘Now great rolling uplands of 
enormous sweep, now boundless 
grassy plains: there is all the gran- 
deur of monotony and yet continual 
change. Sometimes the distances 
are broken by the blue buttes or 
natural bluffs. Over all there is a 
sparkling atmosphere and never-fail- 
ing breeze: the air is bracing even 
when most hot, the sky is cloudless 
and no rain falls. To those who love 
the sea, there is here a double 
charm. Not only is the roll of the 
prairie as grand as that of the 
Atlantic, but the crispness of the 
wind, the absence of trees, the multi- 
tude of tiny blooms upon the sod, 
all conspire to give a feeling of 
nearness to the ocean, the effect of 
which is that we are always expect- 
ing to hail it from the top of the next 
hillock. 

‘The colour of the landscape is, 
in summer, green and flowers; in 
fall time, yellow and flowers, but 
flowers ever,’ 


the critic proceeds to analyse it thus: 


‘the traveller does not call in the aid 
of poetical comparisons (the only 
comparison indulged in is the obvious 
one of the Atlantic) and the effect 
of the description on the mind is 
due to the extreme care with which 
the writer has put together in a 
short space the special and peculiar 
characteristics of the scenery, not 
forgetting to tell us everything that 
we of ourselves would naturally 
fail to imagine. The greatest diffi- 
culties that he has to contend against 


1 From Greater Britain, by Sir Charles Dilke. 
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are the ignorance and previous mis- 
conceptions of his readers. He must 
give information without appearing 
didactic, and correct what he fore- 
sees as probable false conceptions, 
without ostentatiously pretending to 
know better. His language must be 
as concise as possible or important 
sentences will be skipped, and yet at 
the same time it must flow easily 
enough to be pleasantly readable.’ 


Surely here the original passage would 
satisfy in principle Mr. Dobree’s 
conception of the modern way of writ- 
ing: its quietness and fidelity, express- 
ing the movement of the mind in the 
rhythm of ordinary speech. But it 
was written in 1866, and Hamerton’s 
criticism, written a few years later, 
shows an attitude to prose-writing 
which is almost exactly the attitude of 
Mr. Dobree himself. This kind of 
prose was widely diffused in the mid- 
Victorian time: out of the riot and 
uproar of the ’thirties there emerged a 
cool and lucid idiom; very much as the 
confusion of early Victorian manners, 
the jostling of the pompous, the trucu- 
lent and the gushing, subsided into the 
‘informal serviceableness’ which was 
the expected bearing of the late- 
Victorian gentleman. 

This prose was in the main, I think, 
the creation of Oxford, and ultimately 
perhaps it could be traced to the 
Common room of Oriel. 


‘And it is here that the spirit of 
our age imposes itself on us. All the 
previous ages whose writers have 
been quoted or referred to here, 
had something they could take for 
granted, and it never occurred to 
the older writers that they could 
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not take themselves for granted. 
We can be sure of nothing: our 
civilization is threatened, even the 
simplest things we live by: we are on 
the verge of amazing changes. In 
our present confusion our only hope 
is to be scrupulously honest with 
ourselves, so honest as to doubt our 
own minds and the conclusions they 
arrive at. Most of us have ceased 
to believe, except provisionally, in 
truths, and we feel that what is 
important is not so much truth as 
the way our minds move towards 
truths. Perhaps that is why we 
nowadays instinctively mistrust any- 
one who pontificates: and as a 
matter of experience if we examine 
the writings of the pontificators, 
people skilled in a “way of saying 
things’, we invariably find that their 
style is bad, that falsity has crept in 
somewhere. The writer is not. being 
faithful to the movement of his 
mind: he is taking things for granted, 
and he fills us to-day with uneasi- 
ness.’ 


That is admirable prose: one might 
say, what one cannot say of many of 
Mr. Dobree’s extracts, that it is beauti- 
ful prose. But will anyone say without 
book whether it is the prose of Mr. 
Dobree or Newman? 


III 


This Victorian Attic was wanting 
in three directions: it was not loud 
enough for public presentation, not 
obtrusive enough for private display, 
it lacked the susurrus magicus of Browne 
or De Quincey. It shrank, as all 
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Attic prose does, from the blatant, the 
far-fetched, the cantabile: therefore, by 
a kind of Hegelian necessity, it pro- 
duced the Daily Telegraph, the Yellow 
Book, and Walter Pater; agonies of 
urgent supplication, sudden poppies, 
and the ivy on the firm flesh of the 
young god’s forehead. Much of it 
seems very dreadful now, but we had 
to have it and we have lived through it. 
So far, well. But it left behind it 
something that is not so well, which 
might get exaggerated into a Puritan 
aversion from the joy of self-expression, 
or an Anabaptist revolt from the 
common morality of literature: into 
analternation of witch-hunts and orgies. 
Mr. Dobree watches his flock with 
pastoral anxiety. ‘It is written ap- 
parently in the tones of every day, 
though here and there we can detect 
traces of literary forms —‘“‘only that 
which” instead of ‘“‘only what’: “how 
to act” instead of “‘what to do”: it is 
extraordinarily difficult to rid one’s 
self of turns of that kind.’ He is 
somewhat kinder when they rid them- 
selves of grammar altogether and start 
‘experimenting’. But does Mr. Dobree 
suggest that what and that which, 
how to act and what to do are inter- 
changeable terms, like would and 
should, perhaps? Must we all write - 
and talk ~ a kind of Basic Slag English, 
and abjure all buns from which the 
currants have not been extracted? 

I have dwelt on the point because 
it seems to me that there is a real 
danger in the cult of under-writing, 
under the pretext of fidelity, honesty, 
or what not. It is the old question of 
the voice again. ‘One would like to 
think that all of us will come to the 
stage of refusing to write what we 
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would not, indeed, could not, say.’ 
But I must ask: say when, where, to 
whom and what about? ‘We must be 
able to imagine that he is talking to 
himself. In no other way can he 
achieve a style, which is the sound of 
his voice, which is the man himself.’? 
Yes, again: but talking to himself 
while he is thinking or after he has 
thought it all out? Mr. Dobree means 
the second, I know. He means what 
Buffon meant: the ‘three fundamental 
disciplines’, which Mr. Dobree incul- 
cates, are those to which Buffon sub- 
jected himself rigorously ten hours a 
day for forty years. And the next 
generation found him __intolerably 
‘literary’. He had achieved a style: it 
was the sound of his voice, which was 
Buffon himself. But it was not a voice 
which anyone wanted to hear. What 
they did want was Chateaubriand, who 
never composed a sentence in his 
mind, and admitted that he could 
only think when he had a pen in his 
hand. It is an ominous analogy. 
Perhaps, as Mr. Dobree thinks, our 
prose will take the direction of ‘greater 
flexibility and a more curious following 
of our mental processes’. I wonder. 
Is it not just possible that the next 
decade will be so tired of hearing Mr. 
Brewer, Mr. Stewer, Mr. Whiddon, 
Mr. Davy, Mr. Gurney, Mrs. Henry 
Hawk and Miss Thomasine Cobley, all 
following the movement of their own 
minds aloud, that the call will be 
heard again for fullness, resonance, and 
authority? 


1 Mr. Dobree should have warned him that, 
if he does, he will be followed through the streets 
of Cambridge with shouts of Fake! Drivel! 
Silly!) The addressees of these endearments are 
Lamb, Stevenson and Sir Arthur Eddington. 
See Discriminations, passim. 


IV 


Cicero, who knew more about 
prose than most of us, had his troubles 
with the under-writers too. ‘I know,’ 
he says, ‘that Demosthenes can always 
lower himself to the level of his theme. 
But can Lysias always rise to the height 
of his? When you ask me to use my 
private, intimate manner for all pur- 
poses and on all occasions, I must 
answer that you are contracting prose 
to your own capacity, and I would 
have it as free as the nature of the 
subject requires.’ Again, he was think- 
ing primarily of the spoken word, and 
while he would have understood and 
agreed with Mr. Dobree’s insistence on 
the vocal quality of prose, he would 
have been puzzled by ‘the ordinary 
voice’. ‘Naturally,’ he would say, 
‘no citizen, no man of liberal intelli- 
gence, speaks in an_ extraordinary 
voice, any more than he uses extra- 
ordinary words or walks in an extra- 
ordinary way. But by extraordinary 
we mean not suited to the occasion. 
Do you only use your voices now in 
private conversation?’ And we should 
have to explain that so it is. 

Mr. Dobree touches on the ques- 
tion whether the English voice was 
more highly modulated, more strongly 


-cadenced, in the Seventeenth Century 


than now. I do not think he has taken 
quite the right point. My recollec- 
tion assures me that the private voice 
of men who were growing up between 
1820 and 1840 was very much like 
our own. But when they read aloud, 
quoted Latin verses, or recited some 
favourite passage of contemporary 
oratory, the Dormant Thunder of 
Canning, Disraeli’s Extinct Volcanoes 
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or Bright’s Angel of Death, this voice 
at once assumed a resonance and 
variety which would in 1934 seem 
intolerably histrionic. But it was to 
_them perfectly natural: the last man I 
heard using it in public — in a modified 
form, it is true, but quite noticeably — 
was Lord Chaplin, and if he had been 
required to constrain his voice to a 
conversational monotone, I doubt if 
he could have spoken at all. Whether 
there was, through medieval schools 
and liturgical Latin, any real affilia- 
tion with Roman speech, I do not 
know. - But the general effect, the 
muffled resonance with which the 
sentence was delivered, must I 
think have been very like the Latin 
mugitus. 

This voice has ceased to sound. 
But so long as it was there, always 
moving towards utterance when the 
subject required it, it naturally 
generated the diction and manner 
which Mr. Dobree ascribes. to late- 
Victorian prose. I have already quoted 
Mr. Dobree’s sentences. ‘We can be 
sure of nothing . . . we are on the 
verge of amazing changes... we 
feel that what is important is not so 
much truth as the way our minds move 
towards truths.’ There is nothing 
new in that. Sir Frederick Pollock 
was saying it in 1880, Kingsley in 1864. 
But they were saying it out loud: Sir 
Frederick (in his Spinoza) in the 
coloured, cadenced style, a sort of 
Augustan Romantic, learnt from 
Macaulay: Kingsley (in Madam How 
and Lady Why) in the rather dis- 
tressing fantastic-facetious of the 
Christian Socialist lecturer (it is all 
over Hughes, for example, and is, I 
suppose, a by-birth of Carlyle and the 
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Germans). Indeed, one might follow 
the sentiment still farther back. Miss 
Martineau (in the Illustrations of Poli- 
tical Economy) gives voice to it in the 
intense and gritty diction in which 
Philosophic Radicals wrote Blue Books, 
from which descends the flat and 
accurate prose of our Government 
Departments. 

An undergraduate, attending a 
lecture somewhat above his capacity, 
recorded in his notebook that there is 
a sisterly and disasterly in human 
affairs. There is, all the same. The 
Victorians apprehended it, rightly, as 
an alternation of analysis and syn- 
thesis, a movement from one pro- 
visional system to another, a dialectic 
with stopping-places of orthodoxy. 
We have rather lost sight of the 
orthodoxy and the synthesis. But 
they are on the way. A clerisy to 
which unemployment is unknown is 
probably inclined to linger on the 
orthodoxy it has reached, especially if 
it feels itself to be a weighty element 
in the State: it will tend therefore to 
speak in the public, authoritative 
manner of the insider addressing the 
outsider, the qualified telling the un- 
qualified: in Mr. Dobree’s happy 
phrase, to present rather than to 
communicate. As it ceases to count, it 
will -use its private voice more and 
more, if it is in earnest: or take to 
shouting because no one stops to 
listen. So we get in the ancient 
world the quiet, unwritten prose of 
the philosophic sects, and the violently 
over-written, acrobatic prose of the 
Asians, of whom a Roman said that 
they had to use the wrong words 
because they didn’t know the right 
ones — a criticism which seems to me 
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to be most widely and alarmingly 
applicable to-day. In both we see 
an aversion from the pure and central 
tradition of freedom, ‘as wide as the 
nature of the subject requires,’ and 
though the stylistic troubles of the 
ancients are not ours, I think the 
analogy is worth considering. An 
exaggerated fear of ‘literature’ on the 
one side, and an undisciplined indul- 
gence in the ‘experimental’ on the 
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In case the reader decides to embark on 
Ulysses, he should be warned that some of 
Mr. Joyce’s paragraphs extend anywhere 
from twenty to thirty pages in length and 
several sentences are so long that their 
source has never been discovered by a 
white man. Therefore he should equip 
himself with plenty of warm clothing, a 
hatchet, first-aid kit (in case he should trip 
over any of the longer words), and 
sufficient food to last him several weeks. 
Upon entering a sentence the experi- 
enced reader will take the precaution of 
blazing every few words with his axe, so 
that in an emergency he can find his way 
back. It is also wise to sight some familiar 
object, such as a Chapter Heading, and to 
guide on this. In case the reader is 
without compass, moreover, he may 
determine the general direction in which 
the book is going by noting the shadow of 
a match on the face of his watch at noon, 


other, though they could not create a 
tradition, might easily destroy one, and 
prose is the one art to which, in the 
nature of things, tradition is essential. 
It is the medium of communication 
between the ages, and a failure of 
tradition would reduce us to the state of 
those savages whose language changes 
so fast that the old people cannot 
make out what the young people are 
saying. 


or else by observing the moss which usually 
grows on the north side of Joyce’s words. 
The end of the book may be determined 
by the back cover. 

Let us say that the reader has 
penetrated to the centre of a dense para- 
graph and is forced to stay there for the 
night. Above all, he must not lose his 
head. His first task is to kindle a small 
fire, which may be accomplished without 
matches by rubbing two words together. 
Feed this spark with dead wood, which 
can be broken off from any of the sur- 
rounding sentences, and bank the fire for 
the night with some rich dirt which is to 
be found everywhere in great abundance. 
If a shelter is desired, the reader should 
seek out the nearest innuendo, and crawl 
deep down into its inner meaning, where 
he will be comfortable and, according to 
Judge Woolsey, safe from harm.—J. 
RwpeE Lu (Vanity Fair). 
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Wisdom Garnered by Day 
by Robert McAlmon 


Bees ran from _ the 
kitchen, having chucked several cookies 
in his pocket. If his Cousin Bessie 
saw him she said nothing as usual, for 
he well knew she still viewed him as a 
visitor and also as a little boy to be 
pampered, for, goodness knows, he had 
heard her declare, Uncle John could be 
severe and disciplinary enough for the 
entire clan. In the orchard he stopped 
to pick up several huge yellow apples, 
for Abie and Naps. The apples no 
longer looked bigger than pumpkins 
to his eyes as they had on the day of his 
arrival. By now they and all of Uncle’s 
farming possessions had become very 
usual to him, and the apples, of which 
he had at first eaten too many, tasted 
flat and were not very juicy. The 
Greens still liked them though. 

Abraham and Napoleon were fun 
to play with even if they were nigger 
kids, and there wasn’t anybody else 
his age, and all of the older boys were 
doing farm work. Besides, Abie and 
Naps didn’t try to hog the whole show 
like Felix and cousin Harry. They 
even let Bennie do most of the sug- 
gesting of what to do, except that they 
knew more about country life and what 
places were fun to visit than did he. 
As he ran across the cow pasture he 
eyed askance Abraham, the ancient 
bull. Cousin Bessie had named him 


that because he was the patriarchal 
father of so many and tyrannized his 
flock mercilessly, she claimed, and 
Bennie reflected how much he had 
learned in three weeks on the farm, 
and mainly from Abie and Naps. 
The others never told him anything 
much, or they didn’t tell the truth or 
they told him fairy stories. He would 
still believe that fib of Cousin Bessie’s 
about Father Abraham looking for 
higher land if it hadn’t been for Abie’s 
enlightening explanation about how 
very tiny calves indeed grow up inside 
their mammas until they are big 
enough to get borned. 

Abie and Naps were sitting outside 
their mammy’s kitchen, both of their 
faces sticky from corn-hone and syrup, 
or black-jack ’lasses, of which Bennie 
immediately had some, for Mammy 
Green never worried about ruining a 
boy’s appetite for his meals because of 
gorging done between times. She was 
waddling, black, fat, and glistening, 
about her makeshift kitchen, but from 
that shack emerged very wonderful 
food at times, if Pap Marston had 
bothered to work to earn a few dollars 
for food supplies. In any case Mammy 
Green managed to do washings or to 
get gifts from the members of the white 
community about, and she and Pap 
Marston did together manage always 
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to have a few chickens about the yard, 
and there were several razor-back 
hogs grunting and rooting about piles 
of refuse, lazily because of the heat. 

When Bennie had asked Cousin 
Bessie why Pap Marston’s name wasn’t 
the same as Mammy Green’s and Abie’s 
and Naps’ he didn’t get the answer he 
wanted. Instead Cousin Bessie ex- 
plained that Pap Marston was quite 
old, having been a slave who had 
escaped from the South years ago. 
Mammy Green, it appeared, had been 
married to Mr. Green long ago and he 
might return some day, but now 
nobody knew where he was and nobody 
looked peaked with worry about the 
matter. 

A mother sow lay in the dust not 
far off and her litter of six dozed or 
nozzled at her udders. She grunted 
with complaining content and sub- 
mitted herself to her youngsters even 
when they prevented her from oozing 
herself as deeply into the dust as she 
wished. Generally the litter snoozed in 
the heat and dust as it was mid-after- 
noon and sweltering. She was a hor- 
rible looking sow, Bennie thought, and 
did not quite believe that she was thin 
only because she was a razor back. 
Her babies were horrible looking too, 
and he thought of the fat pink-nosed 
porkers which Uncle John had in his 
clean, well-kept pig pens. ‘They’s 
a diffrunt breed, dat’s all. You cain’t 
know how dem hogs eat and nebber 
get real fat but dey’s well streaked 
with lean meat and dat’s what’s 
good eatin’, Naps explained, and 
added that there was another old sow 
who was going to drop young ’uns 
that afternoon. Upon this informa- 
tion Bennie, Naps and Abie went to 


sit on the pigsty fence to watch pro- 
ceedings, and Bennie learned a great 
deal more about the facts of animal 
nature. For well over an hour he was 
watching the sow become a parent of 
eight piglets. By that time he felt 
replete with information and rather 
disappointed and bored with the whole 
display, but it was a hot afternoon and 
he did not know what to suggest, 
although he did feel restless and wanted 
to get away from Mammy Green’s 
shack. She was very easy-going, but 
she had the habit of telling stories to 
Aunt Mary and Bennie’s mother days 
when she helped them with their 
cooking, canning of fruit or laundering. 
She laughed and thought Bennie ‘jes’ 
up to everything, so’s Abie and Napo- 
leon don’t know wot he’s going to ask 
or want to do next.’ To Bennie’s 
dismay, however, his mother did not 
always respond to Mammy Green’s 
amused attitude. She became austere 
and gave him scoldings, or whippings, 
although she threatened the whip- 
pings more and gave them less than 
she had at home. She was being far 
less strict with him this summer, rather 
placidly agreeing with her sister that 
little harm could come to him in this 
quiet countryside. 

Finally the three decided to go 
into the meadows which were knee- 
deep with clover and alfalfa, so that a 
cutting was, sure to take place within a 
few days. There was an_under- 
current humming and chanting of 
insect and bird life, and a variety of 
coloured butterflies, blue, yellow, 
orange, purple, with designs embroi- 
dered upon their frail wings and bodies, 
floated about in the clear pure atmo- 
sphere. Across from the meadows the 
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wheat, barley, corn, and oat fields 
were beginning to turn golden, but 
their stalks still contained juices to 
make them resilient as they swayed in 
the breeze, the wheat field seemingly 
endless, stretching so far out that it 
was cut off only by the horizon. Abie 
and Naps spoke of future delights, if 
Bennie only dared. In the corn fields 
were the vines of watermelons and 
canteloupe, and within a week or so 
the melons would be ripe, and they 
might swipe them but they’d have to 
be very careful not to get caught. 
Bennie said that it was wicked to steal, 
but Abie and Naps didn’t sense much 
conviction in his assertion, because 
they knew that he was like themselves, 
not at all deterred from doing some- 
thing naughty if only there was a fair 
chance of not being detected by their 
elders, and Bennie wasn’t afraid that 
Mammy Green or Paps Marston would 
tell about their taking a watermelon 
or so. He knew that joke about a 
nigger in the melon patch, and how a 
coloured man can’t resist a chicken- 
coop. He felt very pleased about the 
Green outfit. They might be easy- 
going, shiftless, good-for-nothing, coons, 
like Cousin Dave said, but they were 
mighty easy to be about with. 

Seated upon a bridge the three 
watched minnows and sizeable fish, 
suckers, shiners, bullheads, pass in the 
clear waters of the brook beneath 
them. At Jast they decided they could 
build up a dam a little way down 
where the stream narrowed, and this 
they proceeded to do, leaving a very 
small space through which the water 
could flow, and their hopes were 
realized. They did trap five fish, three 
suckers, one shiner, and a bullhead, 


who stuck or horned Bennie when he 
clutched at it too carelessly. He knew 
that in such hot weather the fish 
were not very good eating, but had 
they been he wouldn’t have dared 
bring them to his Aunt. Upon the 
thought he became aware that he had 
been wading up to his knees in the 
water, and his shoes and pants were 
soaked. There wasn’t much chance 
his mother wouldn’t notice that, but 
he comforted himself with the idea 
that he might slip through the kitchen 
and get on his overalls, go barefoot, 
and claim that he was going to help 
Uncle John and the others with the 
chores. He couldn’t milk, but he 
could mix up the bran mash, and fork 
out hay to the horses. 

Napoleon suddenly recalled that 
he knew where there was a hive of 
wild bees and he bet a million that it 
was chock full of honey. It was in the 
dead trunk of an old oak tree. ‘No 
sah, I won’t git stung,’ he was positive, 
‘an’ anyway, what’s ap old bee sting 
or two.’ 

Naps recklessness infected Bennie, 
and upon coming to the tree it ap- 
peared that most of the bees must be 
away, collecting pollen, they decided. 
They dug into the tree, and ran away. 
Soon they returned. ‘Yas, sah, it is 
shuah full of honey. Dat white stuff, 
wid dem maggoty things crawling in 
it. Dem’s young bees.’ 

Bennie looked most dubiously at 
what Naps said was honey. He had 
expected to come upon well-filled 
cones of waxen cells filled with a light 
gold substance, such as the honey he 
had eaten with pancakes, biscuits, 
corn hone, and cream. Abie explained 
that such honey was made by tame 
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bees who kept house better than the 
wild ones, and also, it was men who 
made the wood frames and started the 
waxen cells which contained the tame 
honey. ‘Dis year honey has got a 
sweeter taste. It’s wild wid flavour 
like a wild duck has got more game 
taste dan a tame one.’ Naps dug his 
finger into the white mass, removed 
the maggots, and ate the honey. He 
didn’t get stung. 

Bennie tried to copy his example, 
but he decidedly did not like the looks 
of the maggoty things in the so-called 
honey. He was dubious about the 
nigger boys’ natural information, as 
he had been a few times before. 
Nevertheless, he tasted the mess, and 
then wiped the rest of it on the grass, 
or he started to, for immediately he 
was up running and yelling in pain 
and panic. The bees were stinging 
him all right, a whole swarm follow- 
ing after him. Abie and Naps, how- 
ever, took off their shirts and helped 
shoo them away, and after a good run 
the bees were no longer following 
Bennie. ‘You shuah shuddn’t a stuck 
yer finger right in de honey where 
perhaps de queen bee is. You shud 
a done like me, a stuck yer finger 
where it was all honey and maggots 
and de bees not working dere no 
moah. Dat’s all right. Jest wait. 
Pll fix you so’s you won’t know you’s 
been stung.’ 

Abie calmly removed a plug of 
tobacco from his pocket and took a 
chaw, as did Naps. Bennie didn’t 
want to try any new experiments at 
the moment and felt most sceptical 
about honey, bees, and the nigger boys’ 
information. Nevertheless, he let Abie 
and Naps smear him with bits of 


chawed tobacco and juice, and listened 
to their explanation that it would 
shuah draw out the bee-stings. In 
any case there the stings were and 
Bennie reflected that he might utilize 
them. When he returned home he 
would wail as in great pain and tell 
about having been stung by the bees, 
and possibly Cousin Bessie, Aunt Mary, 
or even mother, would pity his suffer- 
ings and forget to ask where he had 
been and what he had been up to all 
afternoon. Unfortunately the bee- 
stings did cease to pain and he had 
forgotten them by the time he did 
return home so that all of his planned 
guile came to naught. 

The day was cooling, sweet and 
clean and clear, and the odours of 
clover, grains, and of the apple orchard 
at the end of the meadows, infiltrated 
the atmosphere. They went to sit on 
the empty stanchion where Father 
Abraham was kept during days when 
neighbours’ cows came to visit him. 
Generally, however, during the summer 
months, he was at pasture with Uncle 
John’s herd of cattle. Now the herd 
was down in the marshes, some of 
them knee deep in the mud and water, 
amongst the water lilies and water 
weeds, nibbling, or just standing, chew- 
ing their cuds. A cowy smell came 
from the herd, a smell admixed with 
that of marshes, cow manure, and 
alive cowhide. The three boys dis- 
cussed odours; the odour of a cow 
stable when the cows are being milked 
and huge pails of white foaming milk 
are poured steamingly into separators. 
‘It’s de bes’ place to git warm in de 
winter time, I tell you,’ Abie explained, 
and upon Bennie’s questionings told of 
the winter in this section of Canada. 
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Bennie couldn’t believe him really, 
feeling and sensing the peaceful calm 
and gentleness of the air and scenery 
about now. Upon reflection, how- 
ever, he recalled that it was so with the 
seasons back in Dakota. He had 
simply been too young to notice, and 
at home there was always the warm 
stove fires, warm overcoats, mittens, 
and a sleigh-ride to school. He was 
sure he wouldn’t like to be here in the 
winter-time, because perhaps it would 
be as lonely and bleak as it was for 
poor Draguy Andorovitch in that 
creaky farmhouse eight miles from 
nowhere, and with his Polack papa and 
mamma so poor that they hadn’t 
money for proper warm clothes and 
fuels, let alone to repair the leaks and 
cracks in the house. 

As evening’s vague and gentle 
twilight came on Bennie began to feel 
dimly nostalgic, what he knew by the 
word homesick. He rejected the emo- 
tion because he had learned that it was 
sissy-like to be homesick. He thought 
of Stephanie and Liz and Amalia, and 
even of Sam and Eugene in spite of 
the fact that they tried to older-brother 
and boss him and make him run their 
errands. He thought more of his 
playmate friends, however, and of 
being in a city rather than in the 
country, now that Abie’s tales made 
him think of how lonely it would be 
here in the cold weather. Here if the 
snow was six feet deep he couldn’t 
manage to get across the meadows to 
Abie and Naps, because they’d be 
snowed in and he’d have no one to 
play with. He was mighty glad that 
they weren’t staying here till winter 
then. 

Still a quiet mood came upon 


him and it didn’t seem to matter where 
he was or what he was doing. For the 
moment he was desireless, feeling that 
he never wanted to do anything but 
just sit in the air. Not eat, not sleep, 
not move, but just sit and have Abie 
and Naps tell him stories about life 
and ghosts —hants, they called them. 
He didn’t believe their ghost stories 
by a long shot, but they gave him the 
shivers and indeed he did not intend to 
visit the haunted house any night, but 
he felt safe because he knew Abie and 
Naps wouldn’t dare visit it either. 
They were just talking big now. He 
wasn’t any more afraid of that haunted 
house or of the dark than they were, 
but suppose some bad man stayed 
there and was the ghost and you had 
to run, you might stumble in the dark. 
And bump your nose and get a nose- 
bleed and be caught out telling fibs by 
your mother. 

It had come supper-time and 
Bennie did not want to be late and 
have his mother discover that he’d 
been playing with the nigger kids 
again. She might not let him run off 
by himself the next time, if she could 
help it. He promised Abie, who was 
eleven, that he would try and get 
brother Felix and Cousin Harry to 
take him to the evangelical meeting 
atthe negro church that night, just 
to see if pure spirits did come to possess 
people, to cleanse and purify them, 
making black people as white as snow 
with purity, Abie swore. Naps who 
was only eight wasn’t allowed to go to 
the meeting either, because Pap Mars- 
ton didn’t believe in dat kind ob 
religion, and also knew that Uncle 
John did not approve. Pap Marston 
believed in keeping in with Mistah 
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Rossmere. Bennie suspected his mother 
would refuse to let him go, but it was 
religion and it was going to church, as 
he would tell her, but he was doubtful 
that his argument would win her over. 

He got home to find the women 
busy in the kitchen and _ gratefully 
realized that they were too busy to 
bother about him. His shoes and pants 
had dried and he rubbed the shoes 
with a brush, washed his face, and 
looked as guiltless as possible. At 
supper the very cleanliness of his face 
and hands should have warned his 
parent that he had been disobedient, 
but evidently she was too tired by the 
heat of the day to bother. 

No, indeed, his mother said after 
supper, she would not permit any 
seven-year-old boy to stay up all hours 
of the night listening to a group of 
coloured people going through their 
hysterical rites. She was very fond of 
many coloured people, found them 
faithful and loyal servants, good nurses 
and gentle and generous companions, 
but their ways were not many genera- 
tions removed from the primitive and 
the jungle. He was too young to 
understand. Their way of looking up 
to God was right and just for them, but 
decidedly no, the question was ended. 
Off to bed Bennie was to take himself 
at once and no whimpering nonsense 
about his not being allowed the freedom 
of other children. Well she knew that 
she had often been censured for allow- 
ing her children entirely too much 
freedom, and a noisy wild crew of 
young Indians they were, as children, 
and not properly respectful towards 
their parents when they were older. 
Married and settled down some of 
them might improve, but as yet they 


were all enough to make a nervous 
wreck of a woman who hadn’t the 
constitution of a draft-horse. 

Bennie was soon off to bed after a 
whispered conference with brother 
Felix, who was twelve and also keen 
upon going to the evangelical meeting. 
Bennie’s mother came into his room 
above the woodshed to see that he was 
properly asleep, and he heard her say 
that this country air and plenty of 
exercise was doing the boy a world of 
good. He went to sleep at once these 
evenings. 

When she was gone downstairs, 
as he knew by the clatter of her heels 
on the steps, he saw from his window 
that Felix and Harry had harnessed 
the horse and were waiting in the 
shadow of the old maple tree. Taking 
off his nightgown -for his mother 
might have turned back the covers — 
he crawled out the window, down the 
woodshed roof, and soon was off with 
Felix and Harry. 

When they were a quarter of a 
mile from the negro church or shack 
they had to drive at a walk as so many 
buggies were ahead of and behind 
them. In one buggy was a coal-black 
woman with a white starched cape, 
and upon her head was a huge white- 
brimmed affair, not a hat. It was 
starched and protruded a foot into 
the heavens, while the lower portion 
fitted her brow and skull. Felix 
surmised that she was a nun of some 
kind. Harry explained that she was 
supposed to hold communion with 
spirits on a higher plane than most 
mortals. She was, other coloured 
people said, The Exalted Sistah. When 
they drove into the churchyard 
Bennie went near her, timidly as he 
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felt timid with a spirit of awe, afraid 
of what his mother would do if she 
found out he’d come to the meeting, 
and awe at the reverential atmosphere 
and mien of the various coloured 
people about. The Exalted Sistah 
seemed not of this world. Her manner 
was distant and a far-away look was 
in her eyes. She spoke in a low deep 
voice, somehow consoling, but also 
warning that she was not of the com- 
mon people and not to be addressed 
trivially. She called all people 
‘brothah’ or ‘sistah’, and towards the 
minister, who also was very black, 
her manner was that as of one equal 
to another. She called him ‘youah 
reverend sah’. Her manner certainly 
awed Bennie, who wondered if she 
meant to keep ordinary people from 
addressing her. 

Felix and Harry did not go into 
the church because now surrounded 
by coloured people they felt shy, as 
intruders, although they had been able 
to joke about their meetings earlier 
in the day when about with white 
people entirely. A few other white 
farmers and people from the near-by 
town stayed out in the ground about 
the church-shack also. They were all 
curious, and Bennie particularly was 
drawn to the entry door to listen, 
after the singing, chanting, praying, 
and preaching, had been going on for 
some time. 

The very black minister was 
preaching, and at first his manner of 
delivery was not unlike that of white 
ministers Bennie had seen and heard. 
The coloured man, however, became 
more vehement, predicting brim and 
hellsfire and pitchforks, at first, but 

finally his imagination flowered. 


Bennie did not understand much that 
he said, as he spoke so often of ‘De sin 
ob carnality’ and ‘De blighting searing 
ruination which come from de obses- 
sion which is dat ob most ob my 
congregation.’ 

Bennie had heard Billie Sunday 
and other evangelists preach, but 
finally the negro left them all in the 
shade with his oratory, or rather, as 
Bennie saw it, his delivery. Suddenly, 
after a passionate burst of preaching 
he asked for repenters to come to the 
altar and confess their sins, and there 
was a rush of some twenty coloured 
people down the sawdust aisle. Some 
of the women started screaming their 
sins and repentance. They beat their 
breasts, tore at their hair, and prayed 
to God, confessing many sins. They 
quieted down as though hypnotized 
when the preacher prayed, and when 
all of the congregation started singing 
hymns the air was electrified with 
fervour and rhythm and mellow shout- 
ing voices making a grand chorus of a 
hackneyed hymn. 

Bennie was less afraid now, but 
he was feverish with curiosity. Still 
this singing was not unlike that he 
had heard in church as he was used to 
it. He crept into the church and sat 
down beside a huge black woman who 
looked a comfortable mammy to him. 
He sat near the back entrance, how- 
ever, and saw that it was Eliza, who 
had done washings for his Aunt, who 
sat beside him. He was not afraid of 
her because always she had pampered 
him, giving him sugared candy and 
one day she had actually given him a 
penny. He looked at her timidly, 
expecting to be recognized, but she 
paid no attention to him. Her eyes 
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were on the pulpit, and she appeared 
to have much more whites to her eyes 
than usual. A strained tense look was 
on her face, and Bennie began to be 
frightened, wishing that he had not 
sat beside her, that he had not come 
into the church. 

Soon the minister got up and began 
his harangue again. His prayers builded 
up to a sonorous crescendo, a ringing 
timbre in their tones, as he pointed 
his empassioned finger down at the 
faces of those in the audience. One 
time he pointed directly at Bennie, 
unless it was at Mammy Eliza. Bennie 
felt too uneasy to move, but he wanted 
to get outside. The minister talked 
passionately now about the sins of 
man, and exhorted all people to ‘git 
down on yoah knees and crawl like 
de low creatures you is, an’ wid 
wailin’ an’ weepin’ crawl to de Lawd 
befoah you is all smitten by de fires 
ob His wrath.’ 

How wicked everybody is and 
only God is good, Bennie was feeling — 
hopelessly — and there was holiness all 
about him. White fervour was a 
vapour in the air, pressing down upon 
all present. Suddenly as the preacher 
was shouting Bennie was terrified so 
that the blood halted frozen within 
him, and he could not move. Mammy 
Eliza had made a strange heavy 
breathing whistling sound as of 
agonized strangulation. He turned to 
see blood dripping from her lips which 
she had bitten with her gleaming white 
teeth. Her eyes rolled back and back, 
white into her head. Her bosom 
heaved mightily. She trembled all 
over, ash-coloured instead of gleaming 
ebony black. Her forehead was 
covered with drops of sweat. ‘Oooooh, 


Lawd Jesus,’ she moaned and shrieked, 
‘Ah’m heah, ah’s youah’s, ah’s comin’ 
to youah altah and throne. Git 
ready to receive me. I’s comin’ to 
youah blessed arms.’ 

It was as though a mighty unseen 
force lifted her high out of her seat. 
She crushed stumblingly past Bennie 
and swept blindly up the aisle down 
the sawdust trail to the pulpit box 
before which she threw herself in a 
long, stumbling, face-down swoop. Her 
hands tore at her powerful bosoms as 
though she would rend them from her 
breast. Her hands ran with mad 
animal hysteria through her black 
kinkey-wire hair that she had torn 
loose. She held it above her head, an 
exalted expression upon her face, and 
then bore the mass of it over her face 
as she bent back and forth, moaning, 
writhing, and screaming. 

At first, for a century which was 
actually a moment, Bennie could not 
move. His heart had evaporated to a 
cold vapour of fright within him. At 
last he was able to slip off his chair 
and go quietly until near the door, 
through which he bolted with a rush. 

‘Ha, ha, ha, look at Bennie,’ he 
heard as he got out into the yard 
amongst the white men and their 
horses and buggies. He saw vaguely 


‘that Harry and the older men were 


laughing at and teasing him. ‘TI tell 
you, Bennie, those nigger wenches 
are hot when they’re getting religion, 
and when they’re not too. You’d 
better look out that one doesn’t take 
after converting you,’ a hired man 
from Uncle John’s farm said. 

Bennie felt sick and dazed. He 
wondered if Eliza had been struck so 
that the devil was being driven out of 
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her, she seemed so in agony with her 
writhings. 

Felix came up to him and took his 
hand, saying, ‘Come on, we'll go 
home. Don’t let them tease you.’ 
Bennie was not even surprised that 
Felix was gentle rather than teasing 
older-brother to him. Dimly he 
realized that Felix, too, was frightened. 
When Harry and the hired man started 
to joke at Bennie, Felix turned on them 
savagely. ‘Oh, shut your gabs for a 
while. You can see how pale the kid 
is. You were scared yourself and you 
weren’t sitting by that bedtick of a 
black woman. You didn’t dare go in 
the church and Bennie did.’ 

None of them talked much while 
driving back to the farmhouse. 
Bennie’s fear, indefinable to himself, 
rather a dumbfoundment of unknown 
forces in life than a sharp terror, was 
not so keen as it had been. He was 
now, instead, smouldering with resent- 
ment at Harry, the hired man, and all 
who had laughed at him. Their 
raucous vulgarity of mirth angered 
him and he wished he were big enough 
to strike at them as they laughed, not 
because of himself but because they 
laughed at what was so obviously and 


passionately real to the coloured people. 

He wanted to be back home in the 
city with his family, left alone to 
himself by them, let to play with his 
neighbouring playmates. Towards 
Felix he felt not unfriendly, com- 
forted rather, but the presence of 
Felix’s arm about his shoulder, pro- 
tectively, bothered him. He felt cold 
emotionally about everybody, and 
smothered by the physical and wouldbe 
comforting contact. There were many 
questions he wanted answered, but he 
could not understand enough to ask 
them and knew surely that could he 
question he would not be answered. 
He didn’t believe that older people 
could answer the questions in him 
themselves. 

When he was back in bed he went 
almost immediately to sleep, it being a 
late hour for him and he was exhausted 
by the day’s playing and emotion. 

The next day he could not quickly 
enough get to the Greens to tell Abie 
and Naps that he had been to the 
evangelical meeting, but his report of 
the experience was a sceptical one, 
endeavouring to convince the coloured 
boys that he was not taken in by that 
sort of thing, not he. 


Three Poems 


by Phoebe Ashburner 


HUMMING-BIRDS AT THE ZOO 


fl bee humming-birds 

In their glass-enclosed artificial 
Tropic ruled off 

From our northern air 

Thread their world 

With motion. Their wings are 
Transparent with vibrancy, weaving 
The texture of air 

Through their feathers that 
Their bodies may balance there 
In dragonfly brightness, either 
With or without a strand 

Of horizontal motion 

Caught into their vertical 
Pulsating. 

Each is a small throbbing ball 
Of life, sustained 

By the sharp axis 

Of the beak, concealing 

The tiny honey-piercing 
Lightning of the blue 

Tongue — beak the stalk 

Of the spherical flower 

Of bright-eyed silver-throated 
Bird. 

What flashing depths 

Of jewel-beauty the cutting angles 
Of their flight turns up, what precious 
Fiery opals 

The light spills from among 
Their feathers (neutral- 
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Brown with every 

Iridescent angle of scarlet 

And gold and scylla-blue and emerald 
Leaping from 

Their movements). 

Their flower-flashing life 

Is supported by essences 

And texture of flowers, they 
The turning flower-motion 
Magnified in dazzling 

Speed. 

How soft and warm, how sharp 
And arrow-brilliant 

Is their life, chiselled unbearably 
Fine with smallness as 

Of mountain-flowers, the exquisite 
Flaming point 

Of bird-life, perfect ecstatic 
Flickering among the leaves or 
Sitting with tiny 

Feathered weight on the etched 
Branches, uncatchable-delicate 
As fastest thought-scents 

From the quick. 


DAYLIGHT WITHDRAWS 


a he daylight withdraws, falling 
Away to the luminous 

Ends of the streets, where 
Sky’s clarity 

Of blue daylight retires 
Through its own texture into 
Bright mist. 

The river 

Has a film on its water; 

The gulls though 

Above its surface catch 
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Day’s silver edges still 

On the sharp sweeping petals 
Of their wings, shaking 
Arrows of light 

Across the wind. 


Here, 

In this room, the light is 
Lurking and failing, making 

A transitory daylight candle 
Among the white flowers which 
Now float stemless above 

The still day-shining glass in the dark 
Air. The sky 

(Blue become equal grey) is 
Backward sucked 

Over the opposite roofs of 

The houses balanced 
Cardboard-clear in the radiant 
Dusk. The new-lit 

Street-lamp shines 

In through the window, making 
A patch of flecked 

Deepening yellow 

Light on the darkest 

Wall. The day 

Falls through the hole in itself, which 
It has bored by its 

Duration, into 

Night. 


STARS 


HY Bes stars above the unseen 
Road are burning 

White-fiery in the black 

Flame of the night, singeing 

The furthest fire-thin edges 

Of the black twigs. 

Fold behind fold in the apparent 
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Blackness 

Luminosity stretches, deeper 

Than the deep star-supporting 

Sky. Untellably 

Deep and dazzling are 

The constellated clusters 

On the heaven-dark branches 

Of rarest air — jewel-cuts 

In the texture of the night, edging 
The fabric with light, making 

Drops of unearthly 

Essence of water arrested 

In their falling; small celestial 
Knives that pierce 

Through the eyeballs to the heart’s 
Quick (one star 

Fell, dying in its own 

Bright burning, as if 

My essence had swayed and sweeped 
Through itself). 

Fiercely each star 

Sings its blazing note of 

Fire-white colour — burning 

Blue, and radiant 

Green; feathers 

In the night-bright plumage 

Of the soaring jewelled and night-soft 
Bird of the spirit, arching 

Through the starry sky from horizon 
To horizon. 


The path below my feet 

Is unseen, for the stars are 

Rattling pointed against 

My skin; and my face is among them. 
The earth, by day 

Visible below the starless 

Day-blue sky, is emptied 

‘Back again into its sidereal 

Origin; unseen the ground now, 
Dissolved into its reality in the burning 
Sky; and I also 

Am poured back into the sky, 
Star-washed. 
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The rim of the horizon 

Lightens, as though 

The first waves of an intense white 
Sea flowed over it; 

For the moon sends 

Her bright flooding shadow 
Spread before her rising. 

On one side the hidden 

Moon; on the other the crescent yellow 
Window of the house I go to 
Sudden emerging 

From the rolling black 

Invisibility. 


Outside in the night how small 

And unprotected the houses are, turning 
The bright eyes of their lamps inwards 
Away from the night which surges 

Up to the very walls, and flows between 
The cracks of the lamplight. 

From house to star the searchlight 

Of one’s vision turns through all 

The degrees of difference; yet 

The star flows in its own 

Serene singing circle, nor 

Bends aside so much as 

To destroy the house, or even 

Itself to become invisible, for 

The earth and I and you 

Are floating in the circle 

Of the stars. 
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Twenty Years On 


AF anes years on; yes; 
but — judging by the diary — not grow- 
ing older and older: only as yet older 
and younger. 

It is with mixed feelings that I read 
my account of life at the famous school 
whose blue-and-white tie it is my 
privilege to wear. In fact the tie 
reposes in its drawer. I am not the 
kind of alumnus Harrow much 
approves of, delicacy therefore forbids 
me to advertise a connection that is 
only gratifying to one of the parties 
involved. But I do not forswear the 
kind of person I am, or give myself a 
wholly disagreeable impression of 
human nature: hence the mixed 
feelings. 

Though I have come to cherish a 
little reciprocal disapproval of Harrow 
(as of all institutions where one sex is 
segregated) my memories of her have 
not become less moving with the 
passage of time. How softly the airs of 
spring caressed our cheeks as we walked, 
my friends and I, on that high up- 
lifted path between the Grove and 
Church Hill, echoing one another’s 
faith in virtue and imagination! That 
was the best of Harrow for me — the 
setting of beeches along the graveyard 
up above the roofs, the coincidence of 
our being there together to cheer and 
admire one another, and rouse in each 


other’s hearts a first keen anticipation 
of what the world had in store for us — 
love, martyrdom, madness, fame, 
despair. That was Harrow, as much 
as the rather footling curriculum which, 
by keeping us constantly on the run, 
not only limited opportunities for 
mischief but also made it nearly 
impossible for us to collect our wits. 

_ While it would be stupid of me to 
belittle my debt to Harrow, I do not 
feel obliged to pretend that the average 
school day was congenial to my tem- 
perament. How was one to concen- 
trate, what with the usual schoolboy 
racket going on, and the chopping and 
changing from geography to French, 
from cricket to dynamics, from prayers 
to the elements of tactics? The voice 
of my better judgment is still and small, 
and I have always found it a great 
strain listening to it either when the 
air is full of noise or when I am being 
forced to-hurry about on a diversity 
of errands. 

Perhaps they have simplified the 
routine at Harrow since twenty years 
ago. But I fear there can have been 
no going back to Walter Trevelyan’s 
Golden Age, with its foison of whole 
holidays, when the boys, having put 
their cuttle-fish to bed, strolled round 
to the Headmaster’s for a recherché little 
supper of partridges, peaches and wine. 
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A younger Harrovian who has read the 
diary tells me that what has changed 
most is the schoJars. In his time there 
were no manic-depressive actions and 
reactions, no heroes, bullies or eminent 
sky-larkers. His fellows were all on a 
level of cultivated detachment. They 
submitted resignedly, he says, to the 
discomforts of this old-fashioned institu- 
tion where the intellectual fare was so 
coarse. My friend must allow me 
some doubts. Not a few of his con- 
temporaries have been seen in the 
Philistine camp, and I should not be 
surprised if care of Goliath was to be 
their permanent address. 

My own generation at Harrow, 
alas! was ill-starred. About one in 
five lost their lives in the war, most of 
them as much children as Natasha’s 
little brother in War and Peace. I 
remember in 1914 meeting some old 
farm labourers in Kent who were 
brandishing their scythes and crying: 
‘Just wait till we get at them Roo- 
sians!’ We at Harrow knew it was 
Prussia, not Russia, we were fighting, 
but hardly why or to what end. 
Certainly, after a while the more 
idealistic young soldiers began to hope 
it was a war to outlaw war, to establish 
peace, and a reign of justice, and 
brotherhood and good-will among the 
nations. ... 

This is a bitter subject. One in 
five. 

Patsy Duff was killed, Patsy, who 
offended me so much (oh why?) by 
affectionately referring to his mother 
as his dam. The war came home to 
me when Patsy, then an ensign in the 
Guards, visited us at Harrow and told 
us of his exploits among loose women. 
I worried over the problem: did the 


means justify the end? If Patsy had 
to be morally degraded (as I put it to 
myself) for victory to be won, could 
victory be worth winning? 

Sam was killed, and from a letter 
he wrote me the night before going 
over the top for the first and last time 
it is clear he knew what was in store 
for him. He did not hate the Germans. 
He believed, in his ecstasy of agony, 
that God was going to take him to 
heaven, so that he could be there to 
welcome his friends when their turn 
came. I was a cadet in training at a 
seaside town when I got the news of 
his death. I remember walking on the 


downs, very embittered, with my sense 


of outrage made almost unbearable 
by a feeling of alienation from nature. 
To some boys in their ’teens nature 
symbolizes as much as art can to the 
more mature and sophisticated. Nature 
stands to them for life, and love of 
life, and to be identified with nature as 
they ideally conceive her is perhaps 
their chief happiness. On that lower- 
ing autumn afternoon I felt I was 
rejected by the hills and the sea, as if 
I had been that evil man whom Theseus 
met and hurled over the cliff, and whom 
the waters would not accept nor the 
land take back. It seemed to me that 
in some way I had connived at Sam’s 
death. It seemed to me, divided as I 
was in my opinions, that my grief 
was hypocritical. 

Simon Gully and the Rodneys 
were not killed. This is astonishing. 
For like so many bullies they were not 
cowards at all but exceptionally brave. 
Wherever did people get the idea that 
bullies are cowards? Simon Gully 
and the Rodneys had always seemed 
anxious to get as well as to give hard 
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knocks. They came through the war 
safe and sound, with many medals. 
They were all big fellows, built to be 
soldiers by an absent-minded Provi- 
dence that modelled them on the 
lustier condottieri. I suppose the ideal 
twentieth-century soldier is a little 
fellow who can creep about and hide 
himself quickly from the clever devil- 
ries of modern science. One of the 
Rodneys did — now I come to think of 
it — get something the matter with him 
on active service. He had to have the 
little toe of his left foot amputated: 
that was the total casualties of the 
gang. 

Bunny was not killed, but Bunny 
is dead. He was a poet; he loved 
Shelley as well as Shelley’s hero, 
Bonaparte, and he died Shelley’s death 
later on. He was torn between his 
devotion to a family of elder soldier 
brothers, and his nostalgia for perfect 
love and truth. He wanted love and 
truth at once. He saw in many means 
the direct repudiation of the human 
end —humanity. He had the insight 
of the very pure, which is only rivalled 
by the insight of the very calmand 
intelligent. If he had lived his judg- 
ments would always have been valu- 
able, though often disturbing, to his 
friends. Sitting at his bedside at 
Harrow by candle-light I first heard the 
lines: — 


He lives, he wakes —’tis Death is 
dead, not he; 
Mourn not for Adonais. 


Johnnie was not killed. Johnnie, 
my hero-villain, rather had his part 
thrust on him by me. I ought to have 
escaped all damage from him except a 
few unimportant bruises on my shins 


and elsewhere on the surface of my 
body. It was not his fault that I made 
a doormat of myself and invited him 
to wipe his shoes on me. 

It is hardly clear what I expected 
of him. For I was no Platonic lover. 
I had been in love with a little girl - 
such a charming creature! —-when I 
was twelve; I regularly adored the 
leading ladies in plays I was taken to 
see, and I was destined to have my 
heart correctly broken — and mended — 
by females, all as nature is understood 
tointend. Yet it would have given me 
a moment of sublime satisfaction if 
Johnnie had come to me one day and 
said — well what? Perhaps that it had 
suddenly dawned on him that I was 
his friend; that he realized how much 
it meant to him to have such a friend; 
that he now knew that the reason why 
I wrote out his punishments for him 
in his own handwriting was that I cared 
for him very much —and not that I 
had the makings of a forger (as he 
unkindly suggested to Elliot Bowen), 
and was glad of the opportunity for 
practising my craft. 

No; solid comradeship was impos- 
sible between Johnnie and me. In 
how much higher a state of grace than 
I, with my misplaced loyalty, was that 


- seventeen-year-old French friend of 


mine who, while repudiating the charge 
of susceptibility, could add with a 
shrug: ‘Enfin, j’at eu mes petites fai- 
blesses, evidemment !? 

If Harrow had really been a 
microcosm of the world there would 
have been a young heroine or two 
available for me to admire, and I should 
not have concentrated so much emotion 
on a hero. (The admiration need not 
have gone to the length of the petites 


ifs) 


Twenty Years On 


faiblesses.) But how can public schools 
possibly be regarded as microcosms 
of the world when there are no women, 
babies or old people in them, and even 
the adult males, the masters, are 
relatively so few, and selected, more- 
over, for their primitive virtues ? 
Public schools are more on the pattern 
of a battalion of soldiers than of the 
human community. 

Cut off from women, boys are in 
a sad emotional predicament. Some 
drift into homosexual ways. Others 
get into an unattractive sensual frame 
of mind. The most sensitive and 
unhappy ones fall into the error of 
idealizing women. Women are quite 
‘charming enough without this; they 
are women, not angels, and it is not 
a man’s business to idealize them, but 
to try to understand them and to 
please them. 

Though it is true that soldiers are 
not cut off from women, conversation 
in barracks proves how deplorable it 
is for so many men to be so much 
together. If the world is to become 
civilized, it must. first be civilian. 
Above all, no battalions. Let boys 
and girls go to school together, and 
monasticism be reserved for those who 
have a call to it. 

Of the Harrow masters I came into 
touch with only one was a man of the 
world. This was the ‘Dr. Shelley’ of 
the diary. And what a refreshing 
person he was! Suave, intelligent, 
with a sense of fun instead of the too 
common sense of humour. It was a 
delight to talk with him - when I was 
a junior boy it felt like being Jet out 
of a cage. I am still very grateful to 
you, Dr. Shelley! 

That distinguished man, George 


Townsend Warner, was of a more 
donnish calibre. He had a fine 
presence; he was tall and dark, and 
rather like an eagle. He was fierce 
and majestic, rather like a lion, so 
that when he spoke gently one felt 
like a Daniel malgré-soi saluted by a 
man-eater. I have seldom been more 
thrilled than when Warner praised 
an essay I had written and told me I 
might copy it into the fat book in the 
Vaughan Library to which some emi- 
nent Harrovian writers had _ con- 
tributed in their day. How much 
less the privilege meant to me than 
Warner’s approbation is shown by my 
neglect to take advantage of it. 

One of his most endearing traits 
was a certain susceptibility to flattery. 
And we liked a downright sense he 
had, and even slyly expressed, of his 
own worth. He began every morning 
with the prayer: ‘We give thee humble 
and hearty thanks O most merciful 
Father for our Founder, John Lyon, 
and for all other our Benefactors, by 
whose benefits we are here brought 
up to godliness and good learning . . .’ 
and he would put just a little emphasis 
on those last two words and then pause 
for a second, as if challenging anyone 
to deny it in this class. 

Mr. Warner died on a September 
morning, nearly twenty years ago, the 
day after his boys had come back to 
Harrow from their holidays. Mr. 
Higgs is dead too. 

Higgs was a school servant, a 
short little man in spectacles and a 
bowler hat. One of his duties was to 
toll the school bell. How many of us 
knew, I wonder, that in his spare time 
he played the violin and made up 
verses? He was kind enough to give 
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me a copy of one of his poems, which. 


related to angels in heaven. 

Higgs was my friend in need. For 
one foggy evening between lessons I 
lightly sketched my name (as I thought) 
in letters of chocolate on the outer 
wall of the Old Speech Room above 
the steps. What was my horror in 
the light of next morning to find the 
name printed large and firm in that 
wretched Gala Peter on the most 
conspicuous site at Harrow, precincts 
to which people came from afar to 
see carved up the names of Peel and 
Byron. My form master gave me the 
inside of a day to erase my signature. 
That was all very well. Herr Peter’s 
remarkable invention is of the highest 
quality. The chocolate resisted my 
efforts, and I scrubbed in vain till 
Haggs came to the rescue with a pail 
of warm water, soap, a good brush 
and a strong arm. When the name 
was got rid of there was still matter 
for concern, as the old stone now 
showed a glowing cartouche of clean- 
liness; a trace of it may be there to 
this day. Higgs and I were friends 
from that terrible morning. 

Passed from among us too, I am 
sorry to say, is ‘Monsieur Marchand’. 
This kindly Frenchman was my Dr. B.; 
he entertained me to partridges, 
peaches and wine. Dinner with him 
was civilized and cheerful. One felt a 
thousand miles from school. The maid 
servant was trim. We the guests 
talked like experienced globe-trotters, 
generalized about nations, compared 
notes about the foreign spas to which 
we had escorted our dyspeptic or 
rheumatic parents; and Monsieur Mar- 
chand politely consulted his memory 
when Elgar, who had talked least 


and sipped most, asked him whether 
he had read Ordeal by Bottle. 

A point of resemblance between 
Walter Trevelyan and the modern 
diarist, a curious one since Walter was 
obviously an open-air and _ sporting 
person, is their indifference to games. 
I cannot take Harrow’s inability in 
recent years to beat Eton at Lord’s 
too much au tragique, as cricket seemed 
to me to bore nine out of ten of us. 
One summer, when somebody had 
written a naughty sentence across the 
Headmaster’s notice-board and re- 
fused to own up, half holidays were 
stopped. The school was delighted. 
Better two hours of work and four of 
comparative freedom than six hours of 
compulsory maundering on the cricket 
fields. Unfortunately the authorities 
were not long in discovering the secret 
of our phlegm, and half holidays were 
restored even though the author of 
the naughty words had not come 
forward. 

Looking back, I find one trait in 
the boy who wrote the diary that 
reconciles me to him: his love of 
books and their writers. In this he 
has been constant. He still believes 
it is their serious purpose to remind us 
of the goodness of the good and the 
badness of the bad and the loveliness 
of love. They are written, they write, 
not to take us out of ourselves but to 
reveal us to ourselves. 

I am glad the diary notes some- 
thing of the effect first reading Plato 
had on me. In an autobiography 
written late in life another Harrovian, 
John Addington Symonds, tells of a 
similar experience. He had gone to 
London from school, taking a crib of 
Plato with him. After seeing a play 
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he started the crib in bed, and the 
sun was shining before he could put it 
down. That night, he says, ‘was one 
of the most important nights of my 
life. . . . Here in the ‘‘Phaedrus” and 
the “Symposium”, in the Myth of the 
Soul, I discovered the revelation I had 
been waiting for, the consecration of a 
long-cherished idealism. It was just 
as though the voice of my own soul 
spoke to me through Plato.’ 

Of course one does not have to 
go to Harrow for an introduction to 
Plato or to the ‘gallant and honourable 
old sage.’ But since I was there, I 
regret not having been on the classical 
side, instead of only cramming enough 
Greek and Latin to be able to pass into 
Oxford. Now that variety is non- 
stop everywhere, to be able to quote 
Horace aptly would, it seems to me, 
add a spice to life. 

The conclusion of the matter is, 
I hope this fragment will not appear 
to express stronger passions than I feel 
at the time of writing. I do not even 
want to dispute that Eton is our 
premier school, or, as Jules Potache 
put it, ‘the betterest collége of all the 
England.’ Mr. Maurice Baring has 
said he believes there is not an Eng- 
lishman who would not be proud to 
have been to Eton. Yes, but I think 
any Englishman who has been to 
Harrow may be still prouder, for 
though Harrow is only about half the 
size of Eton it is a good deal more 
than half as distinguished. 

In fact there are many things I 
should like to see abolished before 
Harrow goes. And so, say I, till 
these other reforms have been carried 
out, Stet Fortuna Domus, and may 
Harrow friends continue to walk to- 


gether after Sunday chapel echoing 
one another’s faith, as we did, in 
virtue and imagination; perhaps 
imagining — perhaps planning — per- 
haps being destined to put into effect 
that very abolition in the postpone- 
ment of which I readily acquiesce. 


TWO HARROW DIARIES 1914-1915: 
1812-1815 


It happens that about the time the 
war against Napoleon was reaching an 
end, a boy at Harrow was keeping a 
diary, noting the chief events of his 
daily life. Some of these, the numerous 
holidays and the ‘inflammations’, as he 
called bonfires, depended directly on 
the progress made by the allied armies. 

A hundred years later another 
boy, during another great war, was 
keeping a Harrow diary. 

The second diary has been printed 
first, for the reason among others that 
owing to its more complex character 
it has seemed reasonable to make a 
larger selection from the entries. The 
manuscript runs—or ran—to more 
than three hundred thousand words. 
The 1916 volume (third and _ last) 
was destroyed before the plan of 
publishing some extracts was mooted, 


HOLIDAYS; FANUARY, 1914 


5.1.14 

Lloyd George has begun the New 
Year badly; but ‘It’s an ill wind, etc.’ 
He announced to a reporter, when 
speaking about the Navy, that England 
and Germany were now on good terms. 
Some German newspapers promptly re- 
plied that this was by no means the case. 
After all, we are at last aware of the 
feelings of Germany towards ourselves, 
which is a point gained. 
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18.1.14 

Sir Alfred Tailor came this after- 
noon. There is always something objec- 
tionable about’ anyone who takes it for 
granted that you are not old enough to 
appreciate or understand such-and-such 
a thing. 

Why should strange awful Beings 
exist and be impersonated and why should 
God not? 


19.1.14 

I am not so despondent about return- 
ing to school as I have always been 
hitherto. 

I have started my story. I must 
really stick to it. The characters are: — 
Myself, greatly improved, my ideal, and 
others derived from people I know. The 
plot is still uncertain, but I know how to 
start. 


20.1.14 

I am already arranging my things 
preparatory to returning to Harrow. I 
am glad that Asshemore has been sacked. 
But I wish that Simon Gully were to be 
prevented from coming back by ‘indis- 
position’. It’s funny how people like 
him are never by any chance ill at all. 


HARROW: LENT TERM, 1914 


27.1.14 

One should always make a good 
first impression on everybody, for they 
will treat you in accordance with the 
opinion they have formed of you at your 
first meeting. And as one is always 
meeting fresh people the need for con- 
tinual self-control is fairly obvious. 

I had a slight talk with Ducat again 
to-day. He is about nineteen, he has had 
a charity remove into the Upper School 
because it is his last term, he thinks 
‘Shakespeare and all poetry is damned 
rot.’ I cannot possibly add any remarks 
about him after this. 

28.1.14 
Wednesday is a very hard day, with 


a prolonged possibility of skewing. To- 
morrow I am up to the Headmaster for 
Divinity. Horrors! 


29.1.14 
I feel more lonely than ever, but I 
am at all events going to stick to my guns 

. I still ask myself whether the 
naturally brave man or the man who 
forces himself to be brave is the worthiest 
of the two. I cannot come to any satis- 
factory conclusion at all. 

I was taken aback by Ducat’s frank- 
ness. He plainly said that his views were 
such-and-such. They were beastly from 
my point of view, but chacun a son gout, 
and I couldn’t say they were wrong. 

The Headmaster isn’t so alarming 
after all. 


6.2.14 

I believe that everything has got to 
have a counterbalancing supplement. I 
cannot for the moment put the example 
which is in my head into decent English. 
However this is most certainly so. 


8.2.14 

I am annoyed by ‘a vague notion 
that the fact that my age is only fifteen 
enables any affections I may feel to be 
called unimportant and passing. I like 
Disraeli’s remark: “There is a magic in 
the memory of schoolboy friendships: it 
softens the heart, and even affects the 
nervous system of those who have no 
hearts.” Johnnie will remain firm in my 
memory as long as I live. 

Oh, but the world is cruel! One 
moment I think of the beauty and good- 
ness upon earth, and the next I am tor- 
mented by the everlasting thoughts of 
misery, pain and suffering prevalent. 


11,214 
The beauty of God is very greatly 
decreased, I think, by religious dogmas, in 
the same way that anything in its wrong 
place is deteriorated. 
A person who considers Archibald — 
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Thorburn a great artist and thinks that 
Vandyke is a photographer is not half 
so provoking as a person who having bad 
taste lets everyone know he has some 
taste, and who uses the word ‘genteel’, 
there being a rather cheap atmosphere 
round himself. I am referring latterly to 
Wheeler, who considers that passe-par- 
tout frames are much too severe. 

Andrew being in bed, the whole 
passage is taking advantage of him, and 
is conducting experiments, such as making 
hydrogen, moulding cartridges, etc. 


12.2.14 

To-night I have been reading about 
Louis XIV, and somehow this has made 
me feel the unimportance of any 
individual. No-one, or at least very, 
very few people are of any real account, 
and even then they are only of account 
on earth. And what is Earth, after all? 
I should dismiss such thoughts from my 
brain. 

I have got a sort of sneaking sympathy 
for poor old Cicero. There were in him 
the elements of a great man, and, poor 
devil, he was at a disadvantage owing to 
his being an outsider. I have often felt 
as he must have felt on a rather larger 
scale. 


19.2.14 

The latest craze in the house is to 
career about mounted on someone else’s 
back, armed with a water pistol. Great 
sieges are carried on; in some rooms it 
looks as if the course of a river had. been 
turned. 


20.2.14 

Lecky gave away all the raggers 
to-night, water-pistols were confiscated 
and they all got four tight. Jolly plucky 
of him to do this, because they may give 
him a rotten time for it. 

To-day while I was in Eddy’s three 
chaps in there were watching and dis- 
cussing a certain girl who was walking 


slowly up and down on the opposite side 
of the road. She was obviously trying to 
attract their attention, and afterwards I 
noticed her at the same game further 
down the High Street. I have since 
discovered much about her. A certain 
boy was going back to his house after 
dark from specials, when he met her, 
and, according to the person from whom I 
heard the story, ‘she offered to —you 
know.’ To refer to any girl as a bitch and 
a whore is a thing I can’t stand, but what 
about the boy who last term asked me if 
I had got a child, and said he had got 
one himself? 

That these stories are true there is 
no doubt. Besides, most boys are incap- 
able of keeping a secret. 


21.2.14 
Lecky has been put into Coventry, 
and I have been threatened to be treated 
likewise if I speak to him. He was sym- 
pathetic to me in my trouble, so I am 
giving him the choice. If he likes I will 
join him in Coventry. I dislike the idea, 
but it would be unfair to do otherwise. 


24.2.14 
The funniest thing is to watch the 


little Nigger testing his breakfast to see 
that there is no ham present. If anyone is 
sick with him they pretend that what is 
ham; is not, but he is never taken in. 


3.3.14 

The greatest patriot is he who has 
no country. It seems that they who wish 
for the welfare of England would like to 
take a very short remedy for the repressing 
of socialism. I am referring to boys who 
cannot see that the countrymen and not 
the country are the things that require 
patriotism. 

There is a complete lack of mercy in 
the majority of boys. I think of the 
Pharisees when I see the horror with 
which they regard anyone who hits below 
the belt, and then the ease with which 
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they take advantage of a poor devil in 
Coventry. They observe the letter but 
not the spirit of the law. 

Dr. Shelley says that a genius is one 
to whom Fortune has given an unfair 
share of something. I am inclined to 
think that Fortune makes a point of 
being unfair. 


1.3.14 

To-day was a Field Day, and the 
Corps left during first school to the music 
of the band. The march was ‘Charlie is 
ma darling’, and for five minutes I 
longed to be in the Corps. 

Old Harblow has succumbed to a 
violent attack of chicken pox, and I feel 
a bit itchy myself. 


13.3.14 

To-night there was a tremendous tug- 
of-war, seven aside. They tugged for 
twenty minutes till they were melting in 
sweat and till their hands were torn, and 
neither side had won. 

Last night Old Harblow (who has 
got chicken pox) went absolutely mad 
and imagined that he was an aeroplane. 
In his delirium he tried to fly from one 
end of sicker to the other. He was 
originally found standing on his head. 


18.3.14 
The latest game is to place an um- 


brella on the floor in a vertical position 
with one’s forehead against the handle, 
and walk round and round till collapse 
ensues. I collapsed after about six 
rounds; Johnnie broke all records by 
going round 76 times. Shows his pluck! 
I still feel horribly sea-sick. 


25.3-14 
I got hold of a splitting headache 


during third school, while’ Bertaux was 
giving a graphic description of life in the 
French army, and it has got worse since. 
As misfortunes never come singly, 
Shuckers set ten times too much work 
this evening, and I am freezing as a 


consequence of not having had time to 
light my fire. 

As the house is in a very turbulent 
state, and Andrew feels compelled to 
drop on someone, he drops on inoffensive 
people for minute offences, and leaves 
the hardened criminals alone. So to-day 
he admonished me for whistling in the 
passage, a thing that is not even supposed 
to be forbidden. As for going for the 
Rodneys, he wouldn’t think of it. 


3.4.14 

A horrible incident occurred to-day at 
lunch. I was sitting silent when I heard 
Johnnie telling Simon Gully that he had 
felt ill last night, and craned my head in 
his direction to hear more about it. 
Whereupon Johnnie told me in a loud 
voice that ‘listeners never hear good of 
themselves.’ I blushed most frightfully. 
Somehow his words cut me awfully. 

I had an idea later to-day which I 
was at first rather frightened at: -suppose 
Fate thinks it better for Johnnie that I 
should have no dealings with him, and 
that any influence I possess should be 
bad for him? And yet it is rather impos- 
sible for me to work on such a vague 
basis. I received a cut at lunch which 
will not heal, as in Parsifal, except if 
treated by the agency which caused it. 

° 


HARROW: SUMMER TERM, 1914 


4.5.14 
Beastly day to-day altogether. I 
now do Latin with a devil called O’Conor. 
I sweated for two hours and then trembled 
with funk for one more. This was rather 
counterbalanced, thank goodness, by an 
hour of tique with Beaman, who is quite 
the gentlest old dear imaginable. He 
hums and haws for a bit, then thoroughly 
runs down mathematics, and makes it 
quite clear that he only teaches it because 
he has got to earn his living, not through 
any devotion to the subject. Then he 
takes care not to overwork anybody, 
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‘Because you have been up for so many 
hours already.’ Dear old chap. 


5.5.14 

I am now in the top division of 
French, which is taken by a nice short- 
sighted Frenchman called Marchand. 
His classroom is hung with French 
posters, notices and pictures. His forms 
are littered with every imaginable French 
periodical from L’Illustration to Péle-Méle. 
One reads these during work. He has a 
dog named Fifi, who performs, during 
work if possible. Old Harblow did some 
vaulting this morning, and Marchand 
never noticed. 


8.5.14 

This morning I gave Johnnie a con 
of Lamartine, and for one line quoted 
‘The path of glory leads but to the grave.’ 
He was put on by Shuckers, who was 
delighted. 

So am I; that’s why I mention it. 

Johnnie narrowly escaped a whopping 
to-day for riotous behaviour during lunch. 


18.5.14 

One of an Author’s chief merits 
should be that of being unprejudiced. 
To be so he must needs look at things 
from outside, and criticise himself criti- 
cising. Iam unable at the present moment 
to make out either what I have done, am 
doing or am going to do, consequently 
I will not try to state anything as a fact 
except what I have stated already. 


19.5.14 

I felt positively ashamed in chapel 
this morning, so rottenly stupid were the 
hymns. Then I went to meet Mr. 
Bingham, about curing my hay fever by 
Christian Science. A long conversation 
ensued. The Christian Scientist idea of 
Jesus is an extremely sensible one, as far 
as I can judge. Bingie talked a great 
deal, adding various very confidential 
statements about the Headmaster, etc., 
and miraculous cures at which he himself 


has assisted, to his speech. I was not 
impressed, on the whole, as none of the 
important things he told me are at all 
new to me, also he is not warranted to be 
impressive owing to his small size and 
frankness. 

Johnnie has been in here this evening. 
I told him about Bingie and we talked a 
little. He told me he can go to sleep as 
soon as his head touches the pillow: 
‘that is where the fools gain!’ he said. 
He infers that he is empty-headed —I 
felt rather as if I would like to fall on my 
knees before him and swear allegiance. 


20.5.14 
I am beginning to be more hopeful 


of Mankind in general. I have found 
kindness in very unexpected quarters 
lately, which moved me immensely. 


24.5.14 

Beastly day, as Sundays always are 
here. Violently cold: boring lecture in 
the afternoon. Wrote my letter and did 
most of to-morrow’s work this morning. 
The sermon wasn’t particularly bad: love 
was brought in quite well. 

During tea there was a tremendous 
rag, including an asparagus and cider 
fight which drew shouts of laughter. 


29.5.14 
This morning I did some French con 
for Johnnie. Of course I was particu- 
larly bad —so cussed is luck! However, 
Johnnie lay in the armchair, and [| sat 
looking over his shoulder. 
Puis soudain s’en alla, comme un 
oiseau qui passe, 
Alors je reprenais, la téte un peu moins 
lasse 
Mon ceuvre interrompue. 


16.6.14 

First of all Hugh Rodney makes me 
feel a fool in this way: -—I try really to 
make the words of the Lord’s Prayer — 
F . as we forgive them that trespass 
against us’ be true as applied tome. And 
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I make myself believe that I bear no 
grudge against Hugh Rodney and his 
crew. He makes me feel a fool, does 
Hugh Rodney, for I don’t forgive him 
after to-night; and yet a bigger fool 
because it doesn’t matter a scrap to him 
whether I forgive him or not. 


6.7.14 

There was great excitement to-day 
over a sort of wager that no-one could 
eat (not drink) 5 bob’s worth of food at 
Eddy’s straight off. Hugh Rodney and 
Sutclif got as far as 4 bob each, and then, 
I imagine, were sick. 


SUMMER HOLIDAYS, 1914 
31.7.14 


War. <A war of races. Germany is 
under martial law, the Austrians are in 
Servia and Belgrade has fallen. The 
Russians are massing over by the Galician 
frontier. If they cross that frontier — ! 

One of the greatest crises the world 
has seen, undoubtedly. Diplomacy has 
been thrown to the winds and the long- 
expected world-war is imminent. Europe 
is, so to speak, cleared for action. 

I feel so much a member of the whole 
world in general that I can think of 
nothing but the oppressing, horrible 
reality of this wanton war. 

I see no reason why I should not be 
killed at once, any more than that any- 
body should be killed now. 


15.8.14 
I wonder that there are sufficient 


physical heroes and moral cowards left 
to carry on war. 


18.8.14 

At present England at war is much 
like England at peace. As the Press is not 
too communicative one would almost 
think that Britain is not concerned. It 
is disgusting to read the eternal dis- 
paragement of the Germans, in all the 


newspapers. I feel awfully sorry for them 
myself. 


20.8.14 

I feel the presence and horror of war 
much more when I read Zola’s book 
The Aitack on the Mill than I do every 
morning now when I read in the Times of 
the German advance in Belgium. 


HARROW: CHRISTMAS TERM, 1914 


21.9.14 
Ah! 
life. 
Enter Johnnie. He stays for quarter 
of an hour discussing the war. Andrew, 
de Foljambe and-—what joy! — Hugh 
Rodney have joined the army. Half the 
school has, I believe. And Johnnie wants 
to. I am on top passage and my room 
commands a gorgeous view of London. 
We have just been trying to spot the 
aerial searchlights. I am feeling very 
jolly. I’m in the Modern Upper Sixth, 
top form, and am going to make a bid for 
top of it. Johnnie is head of hall. 
The obnoxious crew have been made 
Sixth Formers — to keep them quiet. 


This is something more like 


22.9.14. 

I think that to-day was by far the 
happiest day I have had since last term. 
Johnnie (I feel as if I were walking a 
tight-rope — steady!) Johnnie, I say, was 
most friendly. He sits next to me at 
lunch, too. 

In form I am third in the house, and 
in chapel sit two rows from the front. 

This evening some sixteen of us had a 
violently exciting game of footer in the 
yard. After a game like that it is almost 
comprehensible to me that fellows of 
seventeen like the idea of war. Everyone 
bellows and charges regardless of hacks. 
Scrums, dust, fierce whispers, legs, scuffles, 
shouts of triumph. 

Various masters walk about in uni- 
form every day. 
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23.9.14 y 
To-day I did my first recruit drill: 

great fun. The whole school with a few 

exceptions is now in the Corps. 


27.9.14 

Early this morning while I was still 
in bed Johnnie came in, showed me his 
essay and sat reading in the arm chair. 

This evening Bridges preached a 
military sermon. Why, if Johnnie goes 
into the army I will go too. I pray that 
the war may rapidly be over-in a 
month or two. 


9-10.14 
At lunch in making out the list for 


football I heard scathing remarks about 
myself accompanied by much laughter. 
Then footer. Unpopular fellows saw a 
way of regaining favour. Everybody did 
his best to lay me out: Simon Gully and 
King succeeded, and insults of ‘well 
played!’ were added to the injury. Even 
that hour came to an end. As I hurried 
up, a well aimed brick flung by Johnnie 
hit me on the head: and stones in various 
places. 


13.10.14. 
‘And I got a ripping set of stamps out 


of the raffle,’ said Alec Potts. I despised 
him for thinking that such a thing as 
stamp collecting could compare with the 
comfort of friendship. He still cares for 
his stamps — my Dagon is shattered. 


14.10.14 
To-night and henceforward we must 


draw blinds and curtains: turn our lamps 
from the windows and use as little light 
as possible. Why? Because the Zeppe- 
lins are coming. 


23.10.14 

Last night Hilaire Belloc gave us an 
excellent lecture in Strategy. He ex- 
plained that, all else being equal, the 
larger numbers must win a war, or only 
battle. Consequently the smaller force 


must try to come upon the enemy 
divided. 

Then Belloc explained the ‘Strategic 
square’ or ‘Napoleonic lozenge’, a device 
by which the smaller numbers may beat 
larger numbers. 


29.11.14 
One thing I never cease to ask myself. 


Should selfish people whose selfishness 
does not hurt anyone be allowed to go on 
being selfish? I think they should: for 
otherwise happiness would altogether die 
out of the world. 


10.11.14 

My ambitious schemes of writing 
have one drawback, if not more. That is 
that I am conscious of finding out more 
about the world every day, and I might 
discredit on Tuesday what I wrote on 
Monday. And till I have had a little 
experience I must keep quiet and write 
essays. Of course if I was going to be a 
writer such as Jules Verne and simply 
turn out imaginative stories, or such as 
Dumas, and play tricks with history, it 
would be different. But I am of the 
Wells-Bronté-Zola_ type. § Psychology- 
Society. 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS, 1914. 


24.12.14 

‘Christ walks the Earth to-night,’ 
thinks the faithful believer. What a 
mockery, what an insult, what an agony, 
what a second Crucifixion, what an ex- 
position! Nothing more typical of this 
world and its inhabitants can be invented 
than this historical Christmas Eve. It 
disproves religion: it shows the Christian 
world in the process of destroying itself. 
It shows legalised murder on land, under- 
ground, on sea, in the sea, in the air, in 
the country and in the city, in the palace, 
in the mansion and in the hut. Every 
man bears sword or rifle; men fall as I 
write; infernal bombs flash and _ kill; 
hate, vengeance, passion, greed, ambition, 
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IGNORANCE, meet the shadow of Christ 
to-night and spit in His face. The most 
unthinkable awful situation. 

Man is in possession of many deadly 
powers: he is not advanced enough in 
civilisation to avoid burning his fingers. 
Like a child playing with fire. 


28.12.14 

It strikes me that the world is a 
beastly world. Courage is the only bright 
spot of any size. An English flotilla of 
destroyers entered Cuxhaven accompanied 
by sea-planes which bombarded the 
fortifications. They were later picked up 
by submarines. Courage. 

Judging from myself at present, men 
have got no hold upon their sexual 
passions. It seems quite reasonable from 
one point of view, but it dispels any idea 
of honesty. 


6.1.15 

There is a little actress at the Hip- 
podrome. She is small and flat chested, 
she has got dark hair, which I dislike, 
and her upper lip is too pointed and 
protrudes too much. But her eyes... 


HARROW: LENT TERM, 1915 


25.1.15 
By to-day the whole school has 


settled down to the monotony of term- 
time, the holidays having been wrapped 
up and put away at the back of the mind. 
I spent most of the morning in reassuring 
myself of what I already knew, namely 
that there is hardly a spark of human 
sympathy in the Sergeant-Major. 

The ice at lunch has been broken 

. slightly. Johnnie and I exchanged 
a few polite and distant words. I am 
now playing a part I have never played 
before. The ‘hail-fellow-well-met’ busi- 
ness — speaking a lot about nothing to 
everybody. 


3.2.15 
I made my first acquaintance with 


Socrates to-day in Plato’s Apology. I 
read the noble defence of the gallant and 
honourable old sage: and was filled with 
enthusiasm for him and with hatred for 
Meletus. One phrase especially pleased 
me. Socrates says that no man can really 
be injured by one worse than himself. 
Gallant and wise and great, worthy to 
live for ever, as he surely will. 


7-3-15 

Vaughan talked to Johnnie to-day at 
Sam’s request, with the result that there 
is twice as much ragging as before. This 
afternoon Alister, Desmond and I went 
to the Organ Recital. Schumann’s Canon 
in B minor, and Wagner’s Fire and Sleep 
music (Valkyrie) made me bubble over 
with enthusiasm. A Toccata by Bach 
was quite beyond my comprehension, 
and I would have called it extremely dull. 

A Miss Wiggins sang very moderately, 
poor thing. 


22.3.15 
For the benefit of future generations 
let me state how the war affects Harrow 
School. Yesterday a German aeroplane 
indulged in a little harmless bomb- 
dropping not many miles away. But to 
all intents and purposes the war might 
be non-existent. Though brothers and 
fathers are fighting, Harrovians behave 
as usual and eat as much as usual, if not 
more. Ned Hodge’s brother is missing, 
but that does not prevent him from 
ragging Sam all day long. Men die and 
ships sink and hearts break, and the world 
rolls on the same as ever. To-night we 
had the time of our lives. Alister and I 
contrived an enormous and simply terri- 
fying ghost and placed it near the door 
in his room. After lights out, Sam, Ned, 
Nick, Foley as well as Alister and myself 
hid ourselves. under beds, tables, chairs 
and curtains. The fire was low. Then 
Wheeler came along. He was alarmed! 
One by one we appeared after much 
ghostliness, and eventually we shut 
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Wheeler up in the bed... . It was a 
very jolly day, and I hope things will go 
on in this way. 


23:3°15 

The Bishop of London to-day con- 
firmed some eighty-five of our number, 
one of the candidates being Johnnie. 
He was one of the last to go forward for 
the laying-on of hands, and he had a 
long way to walk. Every one of the can- 
.didates except two were red and looked 
terrified, but Johnnie and Vestey walked 
up the aisle in step, smartly and boldly, 
without any blushing or stumbling. If 
heart-spoken prayers are any use, then I 
did something for Johnnie. I prayed 
hard and long. If God listened, well and 
good, 


24.3-15 

To-day the organ failed in Chapel. 
But the school sang the hymns without 
faltering — and everyone sang his hardest. 
How dare people say that the English are 
unmusical? Though the majority cares 
only for rag-times, there is a minority 
as well up in Wagner or Beethoven as 
any foreigner. f 

To-day was the first day of spring, 
and the weather was perfectly wonderful. 
Even poor suburban little Harrow Hill 
looked charming in her green dress and 
blue hat. 

This morning we reflected the sun by 
means of mirrors on to passers-by in the 
street. 


27.315 

Elliott Bowen and self are thinking 
of sending an article to the Morning Post 
to start all the old fogeys arguing about 
whether a campaign of ridicule is not as 
bad as a campaign of hate. 

I had quite a long conversation with 
Vestey in the morning. He is a clever 
fellow, and I cannot make out whether 
he is a swine or not, 


EASTER HOLIDAYS, 1915 


26.4.15 London 

We came up to London to-day. 
This evening we went to see a musical 
comedy called Alice, and I fell mildly in 
love with the actress who plays the title 
part. 

N.B. Duration of this — two days. 


HARROW: SUMMER TERM, 1915 


28.5.15 

During the corps parade this after- 
noon we were drilling by sections. I 
suddenly became aware that I felt like a 
grown-up among a lot of children. I 
then wondered whether it would not be 
better for me to be more like the others, 
and I did not come to a satisfactory con- 
clusion. 


-29.5-15 


One of Bacon’s characteristics, I have 
read, was that it was contrary to his 
elevated nature to defend himself heartily 
against his enemies. This was a great 
comfort to me, for I have not a spark of 


interest in clearing myself from the little 


scandals which various boys spread .con- 
cerning me.... There is in me an 
inherent slackness which makes me loth 
to play a very deep game, or to appear 
other than I am. In small matters I can 
lie well enough, but no prize on earth 
can make me feel more important, or 
can make me of another exterior. 


27.6.15 

This morning I discovered the culprit 
who had put the stink bomb in my desk; 
and on him I inflicted my first whopping, 
which did not hurt him very much. 
Johnnie had previously. given me a 
lesson in whopping; very bloodthirsty is 
Johnnie sometimes. 


6.7.15 
To-day we began the first round of 
the House-Matches. I caught one catch 
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which apparently looked more difficult 
than it really was. The opposing side 
made 330 for 7 wickets; I fear we have no 
chance of doing anything. 


8.7.15 

This evening we had the prayer: 
‘, . . that the friendships formed between 
us here may never through sin be broken 
or through worldly cares be forgotten.’ 


16.7.15 

I cannot write clearly, especially as I 
return tired from an exceedingly dull 
lecture on economy in wartime. The 
lecturer seemed to take us for a pack of 
preparatory school children. Upon his 
statement that women were the spending 
party in the home, the fourth forms began 
to clap with great enthusiasm and vigour. 


SUMMER HOLIDAYS, 1915 


14.8.15 
Lately in my dreams I have been 


meeting various kings and queens. I 
offended the late Queen Victoria by 
calling her ‘Your Majesty’ instead of 
‘Madam’. Queen Mary was quite 
pleasant to talk to, however, and so was 
King George. 


15.8.15 

What is the aim of life? If we did not 
buoy ourselves up with the sordid affairs 
or selfish pleasures of it, what then should 
we attend to? Supposing that in the 
course of centuries Equality, Fraternity 
Liberty became facts: what then? What 
then? 


20.8.15 Black Game Shooting begins. 
Black game shooting begins, does it? 
Well, well, I suppose that at this minute 
Johnnie is shooting black game then. 
_My idea of what black game may be is 
very vague. I can imagine how astonished 
Johnnie would be to hear that I don’t 
know. .. . I have been reading Ibsen, 


whom I think wonderful. But I am in 
such a mood as to agree with Socrates, 
for I only know that I know nothing. 
Some days ago I felt that I wanted some- 
one near whom I could love —just 
anyone beautiful: but I think this so 
feeble that I am trying to give up such 
vain wishings. 


HARROW: CHRISTMAS TERM, 1915 


8.10.15 

Feeling, I believe, that he had 
wounded me, Johnnie came into my 
room this evening ostensibly to smoke a 
blotting-paper cigarette: meaning to effect 
a reconciliation. And again after lunch 
Johnnie came: and this time neither of 
us quite knew what to say. O infernal 
minute! Johnnie departed ill-pleased, I 
thought. Then I remembered Benjamin 
Franklin’s way in such a crisis: and on 
coming back to the house, with a successful 
affectation of cheerfulness I asked Johnnie 
to help me with some tactical problems, 


12.10.15 

On find this evening Johnnie rated 
me: and as towards the end of the meal 
we sat in silence, Teddy because he is 
always silent, Johnnie because of me and 
I because of Johnnie, it struck me that 
my fate is to be the third when two’s 
company. Something like the case of 
Gregers Werle in the Wild Duck, whose 
destiny it is to be the thirteenth at table. 
Altogether I am very like Gregers ... 
with his ‘claim of the ideal’. 


I4. 11.15 
It seems to be my natural tendency 


to live on my affection for others: and to 
be miserable if a word that might pos- 
sibly be unkind escapes from the objects 
of my affection. I am just the opposite 
of that horrid Miller of the Dee who cared 
for nobody because nobody cared for him. 


18.11.15 
The Winter’s Tale, which I have read 
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lately, interested and amused me im- 
mensely. It struck me that none of the 
characters are bad characters ... and 
this fact altogether adds to the general 
worth of the play. (I beg the pardon of 
Autolycus — he is a rogue — one must give 
him his due.) Even jealous old Leontes 
is a real good king. There are no vil- 
lains. Many people on earth are not 
villains, only good enough people behav- 
ing stupidly. 


19.11.15 
I wonder if everyone sometimes feels 


a craving for Fame that will go down to 
Posterity. Personally I feel it, and at the 
same time my powerlessness. Bunny 
feels it. He wants to sit down and on the 
spur of the moment write a poem that 
will be eternal. 


21.11.15 

For sheer unpleasantness this Sunday 
broke all records. Johnnie has been pre- 
posterous. I have left his find, and Alister, 
Sam and Paddy have welcomed me to 
theirs. Ronald and Bunny and _ those 
three are in sympathy with me, and 
deplore Johnnie’s behaviour. It passes 
my understanding that people will not 
live in peace. ...I see that wars will 
always be. 


22.11.15 
I had my first breakfast with Sam, 
Alister and Paddy this morning, and I 
felt that I was among human beings. 
They told me that they keep an account 
and avoid spending too much. We were 
at ease: there was no snapping or snub- 
bing, nor what is worst of all, strained 
silence. We just talked, and Alister 
poured out coffee, and Paddy told me 
the rules they have made for themselves. 
There was a long parade of even 
unusual tiresomeness this afternoon. I 
hate this monotonous military game that 
we play: sooner would I be killed at once 
than waste my time preparing for it. 


The object of drill and drill itself are 
loathsome. 

Love is the primary Beautiful thing: 
the Arts are secondary: and these in turn 
are subdivided so that the poet and the 
philosopher come to find Beauty more 
frequently and in less remarkable places. 
And in my mind the aspiration to live in 
a state of inspiration should be half a 
man’s life. Yes: half his life should be 
given to looking forward to Beauty, and 
the other halfshould be given to improving 
the lot of the poor. 


29.11.15 
In the second round of the house 


matches we played Holman’s to-day. 
Holman’s thought they were going to 
beat us off the field. We got the first 
base . . . they got one soon after. By 
this time, however, they were disillu- 
sioned about the matter of beating us off. 
And then Sam took yards and shot a 
second base for us. Thus things remained 
till within four minutes of time. Our 
people played like heroes, and all the 
time a damp fog was rising and falling, 
so that there were moments when one 
could hardly see across the ground. 
Teddy Morton fought like a Trojan, and 
various other people besides did the same. 
But four minutes before time they equalled 
us, and we shall have to play them again. 


1.12.15 
Alister and Sam, Bunny, Paddy and 


I talked about Johnnie and afterwards 


about religion for hours. Sam sticks 


loyally to the story of Adam and Eve. 


16.12.15 

The last head of the house, Elliott 
Bowen, is fighting in Serbia. 

The head before him, Old Harblow, 
is fighting in Persia. 

The one before that, Jim Bruce, is 
fighting in Turkey. 

The one before that, Moray Macle- 
hose, is wounded in Flanders. 
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17.12.15 

Another day has crawled to an end. 
The term’s work is over . . . strange 
thought. Our trunks have been brought 
from downstairs and lie clumsily in the 
middle of the untidy little rooms, leaving 
hardly an available inch of space for one 
to move about in. Bunny has managed 
however to find room for his legs: and at 
present he is engrossed in reading the 
life of his hero, Napoleon, for the hun- 
dredth time. We quarrel about Napoleon, 
for I hate that monster. 

Nowadays one cannot with propriety 
be ambitious for anything but military 
glory, and I hate everything military. 
With the present war on one cannot look 
forward to doing anything good or great 
except dying. 


20.12.15 

Good-bye Harrow. I travelled to 
London in the same compartment as a 
-herculean soldier off to the front: and I 
thought that if in two years the war is 
still on I had best go and die on the field 
of battle. When I arrived at home to my 
astonishment everyone was still in bed. 
At nine o’clock I breakfasted for the second 
time. I am feeling exceedingly optimistic: 
and hope gradually to set down the reasons 
I have for feeling so. 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS 


21.12.15 

The life in all things living is the 
same: and one: and being part of that 
one all souls are alike. Life which is in 
God is eternal and perfect: but the bodies 
which it inhabits on earth are mortal 
and imperfect. ... The greatest hin- 
drance to the Spirit is heredity, the law 
by which bad traits as well as good can 
be handed down from father to son. 
But everything that lives contains the 
Spirit. In myself I can feel the existence 
of the universe. I am part of the universe, 
but the universe is contained in me as well. 


26.12.15 

All night the wind shrieked down my 
chimney and the rain pattered away on 
the window sill. 

This afternoon we had a party of 
Belgians, including two small boys. The 
remarks of these young fellows illustrated 
the difference between English boys and 
foreign boys as a whole. The latter lack 
real gentlemanliness. Take an example. 
We were having a game. For various 
reasons one of the players had to do what 
the rest required in order to recover a 
forfeited article. The question was: what 
should that person have to do? In 
unison the small boys called: ‘Demander 
des questions embarassantes!” 


27.12.15 

Alec Potts took me to the Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, which I did not 
enjoy as much as I ought to have. Oberon 
looked such a clown in his breastplate 
and wings... and I could not help 
thinking that he ought to enlist. Titania 
and the rest of the females were ugly, or 
at least, not very pretty. I always like 
to fall in love with actresses in a small way. 
Alec Potts was restless, and during the 
intervals he insisted on going to smoke 
and drink. He also entertained me with 
anecdotes about his bridge parties with 
Lady So-and-so, which were not meant 
for my hearing alone. When we had had 
tea I shook myself free and walked home. 
It was pitch dark and there was a frantic 
wind. It was weird in the park. Though 
I was quite alone it seemed as if thousands 
of people . . . unseen . . . were shriek- 
ing round me . . . dancing wildly round 
me... pursuing me. I seemed scarce 
to make any headway. The Knights- 
bridge Barracks with their lights reminded 
me of that terrifying story about a town 
of cats by Blackwood. 


31.12.15 
Well, I wonder what the New Year 


will bring? In my opinion it bids fair to 
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become a more dreadful one even than 
this unparalleled old year that is dying. 
The plot of the war is thickening. 

I pray that the Allies may this coming 
Year bring about an honourable peace. 
Amen. 


The diary of 1916, which was 
destroyed, recorded the happy develop- 
ment of Peter’s friendships with Sam, 
Alister, Bunny and others. Johnnie 
faded from the picture at last. It was 
a sad breaking up in December — at 
eighteen having to face not life but 
death. 


Now if we turn our attention 
back a hundred and four years, to the 
beginning of the Christmas term of 
1812, we shall learn from Master 
Walter Calverly Trevelyan what sort 
of schooldays he had. 

Walter was fifteen and a half, and 
he had been at Harrow just a year. 


11.9.1812 

Unpacked my box from J. S. which 
contained the following articles —a good 
many shells, a calabash, sea eggs, some 
silk cotton, and some white cotton, a piece 
of sea fern, some sponge, and several 
kinds of seeds for necklaces, and some 
Cashew nuts of which I eat two. Packed 
up in a box, 2 pair of brass hinges, 2 brass 
box locks, 2 scuttle-fish, 1 stick of sealing 
wax, a wax taper, a lead pencil, a ruler, 
quire of writing paper, bundle of pens, 
Triumph of Religion, a bundle of crow 
pens, and pamphlet for J. S. and wrote a 
letter to him. 


12.9.1812 

Whole holiday without exercise be- 
cause of the French raising the Siege of 
Cadiz. Walked round the White Stile 
field by duck puddle and found bees nest. 


Walter was a more modern crea- 
ture, with his curiosity about scuttle- 


fish and bees nests, electricity and gun- 
powder, than Peter (as we may call 
the writer of the other diary), for whom 
the wonders of science had _ little 
attraction. These made the difference 
between Walter’s Great War and 
Peter’s. Modern invention brought 
margarine and the occasional spec- 
tacle of an air raid to Harrow, and 
took a toll of very young Old Harro- 
vians that would have amazed Walter, 
who could record a substantial mili- 
tary success that cost only two British 
lives. 


22.9.1812 

Sent up by Mr. Roberts, 4th School, 
because I could not construe my Tursel- 
line, and flogged by Dr. B. for the first 
time. After tea walked by the Turnpike 
and Cricket ground. Had some water 
and gruel for my cough. 


23.9.1812 

Supped with Dr. Butler. Eat Mock 
Turtle Soup, Hare, Partridge, Pye, cus- 
tard and trifle — and 3 glasses of wine. 


So there was no bad blood after 
the flogging. We do not have to 
presume that it had hurt Dr. B. more 
than Walter. The Headmaster was 
constantly entertaining his pupils to 
peaches, wine or —as we shall see — 
gruel. 


26.9.1812 
4 Holliday without exercise as it was 
excused for the taking of Seville. 


3.10.1812 

$ Holyday. Exercise excused for 
trial, Played a trick upon Clive with 
sympathetic ink. Dr. B. went to Chelsea. 
Bought a bottle of gingerbeer. 


7.10.1812 
Made 5 cannons and a blowpipe of 
2 pea shooters, 
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3.11.1812 

Nicholson was flogged. } Holyday, 
did Particle. Made 3 squibs: as I was 
making one I ran the engraver which I 
rammed it down with right through my 
finger. After four let off a Catherine 
Wheel, a Blue light and 2 squibs with 
Praed. Sat up till } past ten doing 
punishment for Mr. Roberts. 


5.11.1812 

After dinner let off my Blue light 
which did very well. 

After 2 walked by Sudbury etc. and 
found under the bark of a tree a cater- 
pillar’s nest. After 4 made 2 squibs let 
off the cracker and 2 squibs by Wil- 
liam’s where there was a great many let 
off. Whole holyday without exercise for 
5th November. After church Mr. 
Roberts returned me an exercise of 38 
lines to write it over that he might send 
it up to Dr. Butler which is first had sent 
up here. 


11.11.1812 

Got a new hat, made a squib, 
bought 2 ounces of gunpowder and a 
button hook, bought 4 candles, 4 holyday, 
exercise excused because of good news 
from Russia: did Particle for next time. 


17.11.1812 

Whole Holyday, did 26 verses. 
Exercise excused for peace with Russia. 
Gray told me that he would give me a 
penny every time I hit Dr. B.’s window 
with throwing a book at it; I hit it 4 
times and the 5th broke it. Gray broke 
Dr. B.’s Pomade divine bottle. Had my 
study window mended. 


Were the results of this day’s 
work dire? Not a bit of it: — 


18.11.1812 

Dr. B. gave me some of the fruit of the 
cornel tree. Got a pair of leather gaiters: 
after last School let off some squibs and 
crackers. 


2.12.1812 

After last school went with Praed to 
Kenton. Dr. B. told me to stay out for 
my cough and I had some water gruel 
with him. 


As Townsend Warner has ob- 
served, ‘a delightfully domestic pic- 
ture; the Headmaster and a fourth 
form boy supping water gruel together.’ 
It was now December, but term did 
not end before an incident happened 
on which Walter must have been able 
to lunch out with success through the 
Christmas holidays. 


6.12.1812 

Went to Church here morning and 
evening. After last church as I was 
walking with Praed we were chased by 
some foot-pads who had before chased 
Drummond and Chichester but we got 
away from them. 


In 1813, what with ‘great news 
from Spain’ and one thing and another, 
there was an enormous number of 
whole holidays. The fortnight June 
24th—July 8th contained seven, as well 
as two half holidays, an afternoon 
absit and a week-end exeat. We still 
get no introspection. 1814 is notable 
for Mr. Walker’s scientific lectures. 
As the months pass Walter begins to 
take a more lively interest in foreign 
affairs too. But even seeing Platoff’s 
Cossacks smoking hardly brought the 
great war home to him. 


11.5.1814 

Mr. Walker came here and gave his 
first lecture on properties of matter — 
water hammer — walked in fields. 


12.5.1814 

4 holliday, got my watch. Mr. 
Walker gave his lecture on Mechanicks. 
Carriage without perch, hindwheels 
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straight and lower, horses should draw 
even with axle. Pulley small master 6. 


18.5.1814 

Went to well and got some iron ore. 
Mr. W. gave his lecture on chemistry. 
Cheddar pinks are come up. Walked in 
Dr. B.’s garden. Harrow water contains 
chalk and calcareous earth. 


8.6.1814 

Mr. Walker came here — Electricity 
— Electrified twice, conductors ought to 
be pointed - Dr. B. gave us some caviar. 


9.6.1814 

Mr. W. gave lecture on galvanism and 
electricity, sheep, frog, at end fire works — 
electrified twice. 


13.6.1814 

Whole Schooi day, an auction, illu- 
minations our house Pax, crown and G.R. 
Lofts windows broke, row of lamps, very 
good cost about £30. Band, cheered 
Dr. B. twice. at 4 past 11. Went in had 
supper and negus, clapped Dr. B.’s toasts, 
went to bed at 4 past 1. Read by light 
of lamps, looked at Clods dancing in 
Street till 4 past 2. 


19.6.1814 

Went to St. George’s with Papa. 
Walked in Park and Kensington Gardens, 
to Platoff’s house, Russians smoking. At 
about 10 came past Polteney’s Hotel saw 
Emperor etc etc. Got into carriages, — 
saw Blucher come from a house in 
Berkely Square. 


24.6.1814. 
Whole holiday Mr. Walker’s lecture 
on Fortification. 


29.6.1814 
Had subscription for grand inflam- 
mation. 


30.6.1814 
Went in Dr. B.’s garden — had some 
salsafie dressed. Had inflammation on 


top of Well Hill. Very fine, about 15 ft. 
high, cost £1 15., smoke fine like Canopy 
and then a large ring — noise. 


Townsend Warner has suggested 
that the ‘Clods’ were what modern 
Harrovians would call Chaws, or 
Chawbacons, that is Townees. Had 
the Clods danced too soon after all? 
Something happened in foreign parts 
in March, 1815, that even cut across 
Walter’s thoughts of electric shocks 
and scuttle-fish. 


12.3.1815 
News 
France. 


Three days after the School had 
reassembled: — 


of Bonyparte’s landing in 


8.4.1815 

Whole holliday exercise excused for 
peace with America — walked with Cum- 
ming to the Cricket Ground and thence 
round the foot of ye hill to know-nothings 
garden. 


15.4.1815 

Whitmonday meeting of Anabaptists 
—a great many people here —-a woman 
broke her leg. 


18.5.1815 
Battle between Thomas and grd 
form on Cricket ground. 


A month later Walter records a 
more memorable contest. 


21.6.1815 
News of a great battle fought on 16th 
and 17th. 


26.6.1815 
Whole Holliday for Victories. 


6.7.1815 
Whole holliday. Speech Day. Went 
to bed last night at } past 9 pm. and I 
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got up at II pm. sat in my study till 
% past 2 am. NB the birds began to 
sing at $ past 2. Set off at 3 am with 
Hornby and Preston for Hampstead — 
walked all about it. Wrote a note to Sir 
T. Neave with my pencil and left it. 
met Wilkinson and Molesworth at the 
Church, returned at } before seven and 
got back at g am. Speeches very full. 
The D. of Kent came here and Bishop 
of London. 


21.7.1815 

said to Dr. B. second school and had 
verses read over. Prize Bion and Moschus. 
Taken into the 6th form. 3rd school: did 
17 stanzas of lyricks, put conquest of 
Mexico into the School Library. 


22.7.1815 
cut out my name in school. 


23.7.1815 

Mr. Evans preached a sermon for the 
Waterloo sufferers: collected £107. Did 
60 verses for a farewell. 


OVERHEARD 


CHARLES LAMB was giving a talk at a 
mixed gathering and someone hissed. A 
stunned silence followed. Then Lamb 
calmly said: “There are only three things 
that hiss —a goose, a snake, and a fool. 
Come forth and be identified.’ 


WuEN the naturalist Thoreau was near to 
death, a very pious aunt asked him in 
deep concern: ‘Henry, have you made 
your peace with God?’ ‘I didn’t know 
that we had ever quarrelled,’ was the 


reply. 


24.7.1815 
Most went home as tomorrow is Sts 
day met Lord N. .. . I was called up 


last fellow, last school—last time at 
Harrow, Dr. B. gave me Hosdon’s Juvenal 
for leaving. 


So Walter Calverly Trevelyan’s 
time was up. He went to Oxford, and 
in due course settled down to the life 
of a country gentleman, succeeding his 
father as sixth Baronet in 1846. He 
was twice married, and died at the 
ripe age of eighty-one. His grand- 
father was also the ancestor of Sir 
G. O. Trevelyan, Bart., O.M., father 
of Sir Charles, Mr. R. C. and Pro- 
fessor G. M. Trevelyan. 

It is impressive to read that after 
Mr. Evans’ sermon as much as £107 
was collected. Collections in Peter’s 
time were more modest, as he re- 
members from the occasion when one 
of them amounted (as the Headmaster 
gravely gave out) to thirteen pounds, 
eleven shillings, eightpence, and ive 
or six small buttons. 


I may disapprove of what you say, but 
will defend to the death your right to say 
it.—VOLTAIRE. 


WHENEVER I hear people discussing birth 
control, I always remember that I was the 
fifth CLARENCE Darrow. 


Tue late Uncle Joe Cannon was telling 
Chauncey M. Depew about a fish he had 
almost caught. ‘About the size of a 
whale, wasn’t it?? asked Mr. Depew 
softly. ‘I was baitin’ with whales,’ 
answered Uncle Joe. 


1gI 


A Study in Two ‘I’s’ 
by Michael Sadleir 


Sur Fate had an ironic 
hand in the simultaneous publication 
of the Autobiographies of John Cowper 
Powys and H. G. Wells?1 

Here are two male beings, belong- 
ing to the same race, and living during 
the same epoch in — to a large extent — 
the same country. Both are men of 
intellectual and literary interest rather 
than men of action; each, as befits the 
autobiographer, is concerned to ‘fetch 
a man’s mind from his cradle,’ and that 
mind his own; each, in one way or 
another, has always been a rebel 
against the conventions and com- 
placences of his time. And yet at no 
single point can one conceive their 
minds making contact; while the back- 
grounds they provide for their lives, the 
successive preoccupations they describe, 
the conception each has of his indivi- 
dual purpose as member of a human 
community, are so utterly diverse, that 
they might have inhabited different 
planets or even belonged to different 
orders of creation. Indeed, the only 
similarity between the two of them, as 
expressed in their books, is the topsy- 
turvy similarity that neither is really 
the sort of person he likes to pretend, 
and that each, thus pretending, feeds 
his own pride. Powys would have us 


1 Autobiography by J. C. Powys. Lane 153s. ; 
Experiment in Autobiography by H. G. Wells 
2vols. Gollancz and Cresset Press, 10s. 6d, each. 


regard him as an almost unique speci- 
men of the abnormal (he prefers the 
word ‘sub-normal’, seeing that his 
technique is an elaborate exercise in 
self-dispraise). But, in fact, his peculiar 
sufferings and terrors and weaknesses 
are much commoner than he seems (or, 
rather, wishes) to think, while the 
element in him which is uncommon, 
is the quality of his imagination. 
Wells, on the other hand, flies the 
banner of the ‘commonplace’ man; his 
sub-title reads ‘Discoveries and Con- 
clusions of a Very Ordinary Brain.’ 
Yet is Wells’ brain very far from 
ordinary. It is one of the few really 
exceptional brains of his generation. 
And he knows it. 

Nevertheless, how ever little de- 
ceived we may finally be by the masks 
which these two autobiographers have 
chosen to assume, we freely admit that 
they have been well selected. They 
have the qualities of inspired make-up, 
and are embellishments of nature so 
skilfully judged and carried out, that 
by their very distortions they empha- 
size essential truth and keep non- 
essentials in the background. 


There have been various avowed 
impulses to the writing of autobio- 
graphy, but among men of letters three 
remain the most prominent. Of these 
the first is best represented by Rous- 
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seau, who thus summarizes his Con- 
fessions:— 


‘I have shown myself as I was; 
contemptible and vile when I was so; 
good, generous, sublime when I was so; 
I have unveiled my interior such as Thou 
Thyself hast seen it, Eternal Father! 
Collect about me the innumerable swarm 
of my fellows; let them hear my confes- 
sions; let them groan at my unworthiness, 
let them blush at my meannesses! Let 
each of them discover his heart in his 
turn at the foot of Thy throne with the 
same sincerity and then let any one of 
them tell Thee if he dare: “‘I was a better 
man.”’’ 


Minor figures in the Rousseau 
tradition are Sir Egerton Brydges and 
Haydon the painter. The former 
declares himself ‘fully aware of my own 
morbid sensitiveness’; and, through two 
volumes of self-pity, adopts a declared 
policy: ‘I will follow no chronological 
order. I do not offer a regular account 
of a life which has been principally 
spent in studious seclusion, but merely 
a register of detached thoughts, senti- 
ments, observations, characters and 
events.’ Haydon, in a mood of savage 
grievance against the world, wrote 
because he believed that ‘every man 
who has suffered for a principle, who 
has incurred the hatred of his enemies 
in proportion as they became con- 
vinced they were wrong, should write 
his own life.’ 

The second school of literary auto- 
biography is concerned with selective 
auto-criticism. Goethe, Chateau- 
briand, Coleridge, Wordsworth and 
Leigh Hunt are all representatives of 
this school; and so also—with a 
characteristic readiness to; admit his 
own liability to egoism and an equally 


characteristic insistence on forthright 
honesty —is Anthony Trollope. 


‘In writing these pages,’ he says, 
‘which, for want of a better name I shall 
be fain to call the autobiography of so 
insignificant a person as myself, it will not 
be so much my intention to speak of the 
little details of my private life as of what I, 
and perhaps others around me, have done 
in literature. . . . And yet the garrulity 
of old age and the aptitude of any man’s 
mind to recur to the passages of his own 
life will, I know, tempt me to say some- 
thing of myself. . . . That I, or any man, 
should tell everything of himself I hold to 
be impossible. Who could endure to own 
the doing of a mean thing? Who is there 
that has done none? But this I protest — 
that nothing that I say shall be untrue. 
I will set down naught in malice; nor will 
I give myself, or others, credit which I do 
not believe to have been fairly won.’ 


And thirdly comes what may be 
termed the public-spirited autobio- 
graphy —a grave and self-withdrawing 
affair, designed to encourage thought 
on some general issue, to demonstrate 
the effect (bad or good) on one 
individual mind, of an existing system 
of education or a phase of social 
uncertainty. Thus, for example, John 
Stuart Mill:— 


‘It seems proper that I should prefix 
to the following biographical sketch some 
mention of the reasons which have made 
me think it desirable that I should leave 
behind such a memorial of so uneventful 
a life as mine. I do not for a moment 
imagine that what I have to relate can be 
interesting to the public as a narrative or 
as being connected with myself. But I 
have thought that in an age in which 
education and its improvement are the 
subject of more study than at any former 
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period of English history, it may be useful 
that there should be some record of an 
education which was unusual and re- 
markable. .. . 

‘It has also seemed to me that, in an 
age of transition in opinions, there may be 
somewhat both of interest and of benefit 
in noting the successive phases of any 
mind, which was always pressing forward, 
equally ready to learn and to unlearn 
either from its own thoughts or from those 
of others. But the motive which weighs 
with me more than either of these is a 
desire to make acknowledgement of the 
debts which my intellectual and moral 
development owes to other persons.’ 


To the same tradition belongs also 
that enthralling and still too little 
known American work, The Education 
of Henry Adams-—a work avowedly 
written in a spirit opposite to that of 
Rousseau, and thrown into third- 
person form on purpose to obscure the 
ego and to make use of the central 
figure as ‘a manikin on which the toilet 
of education is to be draped to show fit 
or misfit.’ 

Of the two books under review, 
that by Wells possesses qualities 
gathered from all three of these main 
types of autobiography, though it 
approximates much less to the first 
than to the second and third. Powys, 
on the other hand, is almost entirely a 
disciple of Rousseau, only straying into 
auto-criticism here and there, the more 
vividly to display those peculiar aspects 
of his mind and nature which obsess 
him. At the very outset, therefore, it 
is obvious that there must be this great 
contrast at any rate between Powys 
and Wells — that whereas the latter is 
perpetually and buoyantly a member 
of a community, forever seeing himself 
as a man of his time, forever criticizing 


institutions, urging reforms, forecasting 
and seeking to mould the future; the 
former lives with himself and for him- 
self, indifferent to public happening, 
wholly and absolutely ego-centric. It 
should be added that the origins and 
circumstances of the two men have 
greatly influenced their development 
vis-a-vis their fellows. Wells was born 
into poverty, and had to secure not 
only his own economic survival but 
that of others. He came early to grips 
with the world; and by the time he had 
wrested from it a livelihood, he knew 
it for a turmoil of misery, stupidity, 
kindliness, and (his own favourie 
word) frustration. Not surprisingly, 
he came to regard it as part of a man’s 
duty, first to stand on his own legs and 
then, so far as possible, to relieve the 
misery, lighten the stupidity, reward 
the kindliness and remove the frustra- 
tion of others. Powys, on the other 
hand, is of the upper middle class and 
his father (or so one assumes) was a man 
of some means. For throughout his 
autobiography he shows himself con- 
tent, wherever possible, to live at 
others’ expense, and even boasts that 
he has never taken the least interest in 
his own career and very rarely an 
interest in those of his neighbours. 
Egoism is, of course, the inevitable 
basis of any autobiography, and to 
attack an autobiographer for interest 
in himself is in the ordinary way an 
absurdity. As Wells says at the 
beginning of his second volume:— 


‘If you do not want to explore 
an egoism you should not read auto- 
biography. IfI did not take an immense 
interest in life through the medium of 
myself, I should not have embarked upon 
this analysis of memories and records... . 
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The reader’s réle, the prospect of publica- 
tion, are kept in view chiefly to steady and 
control these operations by the pervading 
sense of the critical observer.’ 

But this commonsensical state- 
ment of the autobiographer’s mental 
process is hardly within shouting dis- 
tance of the exaggerated self-absorption 
of John Cowper Powys. His apologia, 
if he ever made one, would read as a 
travesty of the Wellsian sentence just 
quoted. He takes an immense interest 
in himself, but only occasionally a 
little interest in life, when life may 
happen to serve as a medium to more 
cetailed revelation of self. The reader’s 
réle and the prospect of publication 
have certainly not been kept in view to 
steady or to control his pen ; for every 
chance of provoking the ‘critical ob- 
server’ is eagerly taken, and one 
concludes that the prospect of an 
audience has merely stimulated the 
writer’s desire to violate one more 
accepted privacy, to go one step 
farther in self-exposure. As will be 
seen, there is a motive in this deliberate 
embarrassment of possible readers — a 
motive pathetic rather than discredit- 
able. But my present concern is 
procedure rather than motive; and 
certainly the Rousseau school of auto- 
biography can claim no more faithful 
follower than Powys, who, like the 
Master, shows himself contemptible 
and vile when he was so; who does not 
hesitate to expose his interior; who, like 
Brydges, declares against chronology 
and, fully aware of his own morbid 
sensitiveness, offers an immense register 
of detached thoughts, sentiments and 
events; who, like Haydon, is more 
eagerly conscious of his enemies than 
of his friends. 


Let it forthwith be admitted that 
the first reaction of the average reader 
of Powys’ autobiography is a feeling of 
repugnance —a feeling which deepens 
in proportion to his previous acquaint- 
ance with the author’s work. ‘Indeed, 
it is almost heart-breaking, to anyone 
who was deeply moved by the beauty 
and anguish of Wolf Solent, to find to 
what an extent in this autobiography 
Powys has written Wolf Solent all over 
again, and in the process degraded it. 
Worse still, he has degraded it on 
purpose. It is as though he knew that 
many readers of that novel pitied Wolf; 
sympathized with his dilemma between 
Christie, the ideal wraith-girl, and 
Gerda the lovely female animal; mar- 
velled at the power of imaginative 
projection which created the characters 
of Wolf’s mother, of Squire Urquhart, 
of Miss Gault, of half a dozen more. 
It is as though, knowing all this, he 
was determined to destroy that pity 
and sympathy; to reject all credit for a 
power to lose himself in others; to be 
known henceforward for a man whose 
only study is himself, and one who 
undertakes that study with a weary but 
meticulous disgust. In consequence, 
like Jekyll turning to Hyde on the film, 
the characters of Wolf Solent transferred 
to the Autobiography change as we look 
at them, the sinister becoming merely 
sordid, the tortured and perplexed 
becoming mean and miserable. 

And yet as one reads on, one 
realizes that not all of Wolf Solent has 
been evilly transformed, and slowly the 
shadows of repugnance pale as the old 
wonder dawns again. As reagent to 
every flicker of beauty, Powys is so 
sensitive as to be an almost matchless 
example of zsthetic perceptivity; and 
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in the Autobiography his painting of 
nature, his subtle response to colour, 
phrase and odd fragments of normality 
are as serene and beautifuJ as in Wolf 
Solent. The tribute to the cuckoo- 
flower; the description of Trent Lanes; 
the sensuous pleasure which twice 
quotes Pater’s lovely reference to 
‘melancholy seignorial woods;’ the view 
from the little up-state house under the 
New York hills; the delight in railway 
journeys; the analysis of the American 
man and woman; the deep, perceptive 
sympathy with the Negro race — these 
are the Powys who (if only he will 
himself permit it) must always be 
remembered. 

What a jumble the man is! On the 
one hand, a brilliant reader of group 
character and an instinctive cham- 
pion of solitary unhappiness; on the 
other, humourless, malicious, rather 
cruel, often silly, always desperately 
vain — he baffles any outside attempt at 
analysis as surely as he baffles his own. 
For though he would have us accept him 
as he is here pictured, we know that the 
portrait is only what he, looking out- 
wards, wishes to present, that it is 
not at all what we, looking inwards, 
really see. Edmund Blunden once 
wrote two sentences about Benjamin 
Haydon’s autobiography which are 
strangely to our present point: ‘From 
Haydon himself we have heard all 
about Haydon’s inwardness; now per- 
haps someone will set forth the man 
from outside observation. For not the 
least remarkable thing about this tragic 
human plaything of a renaissance was 
the intermittent magic with which he 
impressed other men.’ Read ‘Powys’ 
for ‘Haydon’ and the words can 
stand. 


It must now be obvious that 
Powys’ autobiography (whether one 
likes or dislikes it) is a very remarkable 
book, and its author—though not 
necessarily in the way that he himself 
believes — a very remarkable man. In- 
deed (as incidentally he claims for 
himself) he possesses more than a 
streak of the quality of genius; and 
however loth one may be to use that 
sadly discredited word, it is impossible 
to avoid using it of him. His inability 
(or unwillingness) to discipline his own 
writing, and his love of self-torment 
are—no less than ‘the intermittent 
magic’ which only obstinate hostility 
can deny to his work — characteristics 
of genius, and as such are gladly 
forgiven. 

But side by side with shortcomings 
proper to nobility of mind, go un- 
worthinesses of a very different kind. 
There is a smallness about Powys’ 
vanity, a spitefulness in many of his 
judgments, a falseness in the texture of 
his masochism, which one cannot but 
regret. He tells us again and again 
that he has always been malicious; and 
though he invites us to blame him for 
this failing, it is evident that secretly 
he glories in it. He wants to be 
regarded as a creature doomed to be 
rejected by the world at large, because 
he lacks those qualities of courage, 
self-discipline, kindliness, social pro- 
ficiency and ambition which the world 
is accustomed to admire. But in fact, 
he so despises the great majority of his 
fellows that to be odd-man-out in their 
company is what he most desires. He 
tells us himself that he enjoys ‘display- 
ing all my ignorance and simplicities in 
the presence of people who are proud 
of their knowledge of the world,’ 
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which is tantamount to saying that the 
ignorance and simplicity are deliberate 
affectations. 

Another affectation —even more 
naively betrayed by this book —is a 
pretended inability to remember such 
mundane things as dates. ‘I am so bad 
at dates that I forget the exact year, 
etc.’; yet not long afterwards, and on 
three separate occasions, he shows a 
perfectly accurate memory of pre- 
cisely the year in question. Then 
there are passages of sheer rhetorical 
pretentiousness which one can hardly 
believe to have been written by 
the same hand as other passages — 
lovely, cadenced, or deeply felt. The 
rather ‘ninetyish’ vignette of Lily, the 
little prostitute; the glimpse of old 
Mrs. Curme who kept his house; the 
fine outburst against the Sherborne 
bully — these and other sections of the 
autobiography would give distinction 
to any book. But side by side with 
them are pieces of sheer rhodomontade, 
such as the rhapsody over Rome; the 
occasional parade of artistic apprecia- 
tion (combined with regular mis- 
spelling of other artists’ names); and 
the silly-solemn account of the daily 
round in his remote American home. 
Similarly phrases of melodious power — 
for example ‘eyes at once secretive and 
blazing like the eyes of a long dis- 
crowned king’ —alternate with glib 
references to ‘Rabelaisian zest for 
life,’ and even with so pitiable a cliché 
as ‘illicit loves,’ applied to his persistent 
and unhappy experiments in search of 
sexual fulfilment. In short, it is at 
times impossible not to sympathize 
with his brother, Llewellyn Powys, who 
has charged him with ‘spiritual in- 
sincerity’, or with his friend Louis 


Wilkinson ‘who cannot resist giving 
way, when he deals with my character 
and even with my facial expression, to 
that particular irritation which we all 
feel in the presence of what strikes us 
as affectation.’ 

But despite all his crudity and 
ostentation, and although parts of his 
book goad the reader almost to fury 
and other parts bore almost to extinc- 
tion, only very callow or very hasty 
critics will deny its impressiveness or 
the power of the mind behind it. 
There is, as has been said, a motive in 
Powys’ policy of provocation and a 
motive no less ego-centric than the 
writing it has produced. He wants to 
infuriate others, in order the more 
thoroughly to mortify himself. He is 
an anchorite, whose hair-shirt and 
scourge are none the less expiatory for 
being pantheistic. He indulges con- 
tinually in spiritual flagellation; and 
all his talk of ‘sadism’ and ‘erotic 
manias’ is the inverted asceticism of a 
puritan who has rejected his traditional 
puritanism but acquired nothing in its 
place. Thrown in on himself, and 
alternately exalted and revolted by 
what he finds within himself, he cannot 
escape from the obsession, either of his 
own potentialities or of the weaknesses 
which thwart them. So in order to 
release the former, he seeks to macerate 
the latter by inviting the world to 
witness them, to jeer at them and to 
hate them. It is for this reason that we 
are compelled to share his visits to the 
lavatory, his attempts to peer beneath 
the petticoats of girls on Brighton 
beach, his frenzied reading of boule- 
vard pornography, even his pitiable 
physical sufferings from ulcers in the 
stomach. We do not enjoy these 
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experiences; indeed we may actively 
resent them. But to blame our resent- 
ment on Powys is to misapprehend at 
once his spiritual state and the purpose 
of his book. We can - and should — 
criticize him for his failure to distinguish 
between truth and falsehood, between 
sincerity and affectation, between the 
essential and the non-essential in self- 
revelation. We may, if we wish, 
charge him with grossly exaggerating 
his own frailty, with deceiving himself 
as to the uniqueness of his case, with 
tediously overpraising his brothers while 
markedly ignoring both his mother 
and his wife. But to find fault with one 
who is seeking to heal himself, because 
in the process he does not always amuse 
or edify us, is mere irrelevance. We 
have our remedy; we need not read his 
book. But in that case we shall deny 
ourselves many moments of magical 
exhilaration, many glimpses of astound- 
ing beauty; and there are not so many 
of these in the literature of any period, 
that, when they show themselves in a 
book of our own time, they can be 
lightly ignored. 


It is an astonishing experience to 
turn from the tormented exhibitionism 
and pretended abasements which are 
the autolatry of John Cowper Powys to 
the bustle, pertinacity and _ resilient 
humour of H. G. Wells. Mere com- 
parison of the frontispieces chosen to 
illustrate the two ‘confessions’ will 
show the distance to be travelled. 
Powys selects a portrait in sanguine — 
carefully posed, purposely haggard and 
withdrawn; Wells, in ordinary photo- 
graph, appears plump, smiling, neigh- 
bourly. We have left the cave in the 
wilderness, where the solitary hermit 


gloats over his sins and lashes himself 
to sensual ecstasy with thongs of his 
own contriving, and are pushing our 
way through crowded streets, guided 
by a vivid, loquacious little man who 
points out this to right and that to left, 
who pours out ideas and memories and 
exhortations with such charm, elo- 
quence and unflagging zeal, that we ask 
nothing better than to follow him for 
ever — at times breathless, but always 
engrossed. 

With his very first paragraphs 
Wells sets the pace of these two 
volumes of life-story. Right off the 
mark- he goes —conversational, mis- 
chievous, sometimes petulant, using 
words with the rapidity of improviza- 
tion but with the accuracy which only 
comes with long and painful practice. 
Throughout he adopts a pose of 
humorous self-depreciation. He tells of 
his discomfitures; shows himself at 
times out-argued, embarrassed, . even 
ridiculous. Never can so vital a 
history have been deliberately pre- 
sented with such casual off-handedness. 

Some of his critics have already 
denounced this modesty as_ super- 
vanity; and certainly there is no lack of 
fundamental egoism in this extra- 
ordinary record of achievement and 
prophecy. As has been said, Wells 
fancies the réle of ‘ordinary man,’ yet 
knows quite well that he is not an 
ordinary man at all. But how should 
he not know? He is one of the two or 
three living Englishmen who have been 
a direct influence on national life 
during the last three decades. That 
society and ideas and education and 
even discontent are what they are to-day 
is very largely due to Wells. What he 
has foreseen has overwhelmingly come 
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to pass; what he now urges us to do, 
either will be done or will not be 
needed, because catastrophe will have 
put our world beyond the reach of 
remedy. Shall a man have fashioned 
an epoch to the extent that Wells has 
done, and not realize the fact? Realizing 
it, shall he not be proud to give himself 
the credit? Let those who can claim 
to have served the community as long 
and as brilliantly as he, cast stones at 
him for self-complacency; others will 
use their stones more sensibly, and 
build of them a monument to Wells, 
Citizen of the World. 


Not the least remarkable quality 
of Wells’ Autobiography is the amount 
of personal narrative which he has 
managed to retain. One might expect 
that a man of his wide interests, 
fertility of brain and miscellaneous 
involvements would have been tempted 
to give most of his space to disquisitions 
on themes of general public importance, 
and to offer his individual experiences 
in hasty summary. And he might 
have inclined the more toward this, 
because he has already used in many 
of his novels scenes and characters 
from his past life. But he has chosen 
the opposite method. The book is 
primarily a straightforward story of a 
life — childhood, portraits of parents 
and others, early struggles for survival, 
first marriage, more struggles, second 
marriage, the beginnings of author- 
ship, success and more success and still 
more success. Generalized discussion 
is kept carefully subordinate to the 
tale of personal adventure. The result 
is a book of extraordinary readability, 
which goes so gaily and vigorously on 
its way, that one ought, properly 


speaking, to pause now and again and 
remind oneself of the skill and the 
labour which have gone to its making. 

The affinity of Wells’ style of auto- 
biography to the auto-critical manner 
of Trollope and to the didactic, imper- 
sonal manner of Mill and Henry Adams 
can be simply indicated. His ‘Trol- 
lopianism’ is of an impish variety, but, 
for two-thirds of the way, genuine 
enough. The impishness corresponds. 
to Trollope’s bluffness and had, prob- 
ably, a similar origin. A poverty- 
stricken childhood and years of desper- 
ate struggle with a world which 
treated him as a drudge and an 
inferior, produced in each a definite and 
defensive style. With Trollope, this 


~was a blunt directness which served to 


disguise an inner shrinking; with Wells, 
it is a wry turn of phrase — part 
sarcastic, part humorously deprecating 
—which must in its time have cloaked 
many uncertainties and humiliations. 

As students of themselves the two 
men are also closely parallel. Wells 
confronts himself as though he were a 
character destined for a novel, makes an 
estimate of himself —- with a complete 
lack either of sentimentality or high 
falutin - and puts down the result in 
simple terms. He has written his book 
to place himself and his achievements 
in life and letters where, in his opinion, 
they belong. That is self-appraisement 
of the Trollopian kind; and although 
Wells’ book is more manifold, more 
mercurial and more quick-minded than 
anything Trollope could ever have 
written, the two men have, up to this 
point, many spiritual qualities in 
common. 

However, over the final third of 
Trollope’s statement of aim, he and 
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Wells diverge. This is not to say that 
the latter’s book is untruthful or dis- 
honest; but rather that its method 
approximates much more nearly to the 
skilful re-focussing of past events charac- 
teristic of The Education of Henry Adams 
than to the scrupulous literalness of 
the author of Barchester Towers. One 
has a suspicion that many of the 
encounters and clashes of temperament 
so dashingly and so convincingly de- 
scribed were not, at the time, quite 
so rhythmically coherent — quite, one 
might say, so ‘easy to parse’ — as they 
now appear. Even Powys — for all his 
distorted ideas of self, for all his 
inverted, neuropathic vanity — has un- 
deniably struggled to put down exactly 
the part he played at any given 
moment in his life, and has never 
adjusted his memories in the interests 
of deftness or humour. There are 
occasions in Wells’ narrative when one 
does not feel so sure. 

And if his approximation to Henry 
Adams is to this extent definite, his 
affiliation to J. S. Mill is even more 
striking, even though it be one of 
spirit rather than of design. Not only 
does Mill’s description of his own mind 
—‘always pressing forward, equally 
ready to learn and to unlearn from its 
own thoughts or from those of others’ — 
apply perfectly to Wells’ mind also, but 
education is the dominant interest of 
both men and the improvement of 
education their most passionate desire. 
When, therefore, Wells insists on his 
own ‘ordinariness’, it is only a little 
because it pleases him to be mischie- 
vous, and mainly because he wants to 
show what so-called education might 
have done to stultify and to destroy the 
powers of a lad in his position, what 


self-contrived education actually did, 
and what it has made of him. 

These two processes — the almost- 
submerging of young Bertie Wells by 
economic stress, bad housing, sickness, 
shop-slavery and discouragement; the 
quite-establishing of H. G. Wells by 
dogged work, flashes of good fortune, 
the intermittent friendliness of others 
and his own inexhaustible mental 
energy — are the subject of the first 
volume of his book. It is a volume of 
quite absorbing interest — crowded with 
living portraits, continually humorous, 
full of a sort of genial mockery of all 
manner of funny old people and funny 
old conventions, and with occasional 
outbursts of real hatred against indi- 
viduals or against representatives of 
creeds, who —usually from stupidity 
rather than from malice — thwart the 
possibilities of helpless humanity. These 
outbursts are the more devastating 
for their restraint; for no one knows 
better than Wells how to put savagery 
into a mere chirrup. Among institu- 
tions, royalty, the Catholic and the 
Anglican Churches, and the Imperial 
College of Science and Technology are 
the principal victims; of creeds Marxism 
(with emphasis on its prophet), Fabian- 
ism, and other cults which seem to 
Wells merely to substitute one idolatry 
for another, are duly attacked and rent. 
And then, presumably to make sure that 
his contemptuous strictures shall really 
rouse his enemies to fury, he flings, 
with cheerful impertinence, a disarming 
taunt at himself: ‘My very obstinate 
self-conceit was an important factor in 
my survival, I am a typical Cockney, 
without either reverence or a sincere 
conviction of inferiority to any fellow 
creature.’ 
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It cannot be denied that Wells’ 
second volume is — perhaps inevitably — 
less completely satisfying than his first. 
True, it contains the major part of the 
story of his second marriage — a story 
told partly in words, partly in his own 
comic little drawings (which are largely 
cheated of their effect by being over- 
reduced) — and surely one of the most 
charming records of the kind ever 
compiled. True, it is peppered with 
brilliant pen-portraits of various con- 
temporaries — Frank Harris, Gissing, 
Conrad, Bennett, Haldane and, right 
at the end, Franklin Roosevelt, Stalin 
and Gorky. True, it covers the period 
when Wells’ most bitterly resented 
books were being published, and re- 
torts with characteristic flippancy to the 
pompous absurdities of their enemies. 
But for all its tenderness and perspica- 
city and vigour, it does not read quite 
so solidly as its predecessor. Doubtless 
the reason is one familiar to all writers 
of reminiscence — that (as it were) the 
nearer one gets the fewer. Doubtless 
there are discretions, which even Wells 
— who fears neither himself nor others — 
has felt bound to observe. 


Any further attempt to summarize 
the contents or indicate the quality of a 
work as rich as this autobiography of 
H. G. Wells would be idle. Everyone 
who can possibly contrive to read it for 
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himself will, of course, do so. It is to be 
feared that the same cannot be said of 
the life-story of the unhappy Powys; 
and yet it is he, rather than Wells, who 
stands in need of sympathetic readers. 

So to the last these two men and 
their books stand in topsy-turvy relation, 
one to the other. It is not Powys, the 
misfit, but Wells, the world-famous, 
who speaks so persistently of frustra- 
tion. That is because no man is 
frustrated save he who wants to achieve, 
no man is baulked save he who wants 
to climb on and upward. Wells has 
always been (and is still) agog to 
achieve, has no sooner arrived (or 
failed to arrive) at one summit than he 
is off again toward another. But 
Powys takes his universe about with 
him. Where he is, there is the desired 
goal. How then shall he be frustrated? 
By lack of what he most desires—an 
audience. He longs for the world to 
come to him; but does not know how to 
tempt it. Wells, to'whom the world is 
stale news, cries out for freedom of 
mind, peace for work, release from 
entanglements. But his very cry will 
bring less freedom, less peace, more 
entanglements; for he cannot write 
anything without provoking fierce ad- 
miration or fierce hostility, nor refrain, 
when they have been provoked, from 
acknowledging the former and giving 
the latter as good again. 
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The Scene is featureless. It is in the 
Limbo of Poetical Concepts, a 


‘place of thought’. 

THERSITES is discovered, alone, in 
meditation. Enter to him 
CRESSIDA. 

CressipA. Thersites! Will you 


please to wake up. I want to have a 
talk with you. 

TuHeERsITES. Why do you disturb 
me? I have no time now for talking. 

CressipA. No time! —when we 
have the whole of eternity on our hands! 

THERSITES. Have we? That is 
just the problem. Pray leave me alone 
to think it out. 

CressipA. Yes, dear Thersites; I 
know you have become a philosopher 
of late. That is the reason why I 
want to talk with you. None of the 
others can ever be really serious. They 
gossip, quarrel, make love, and want 
me to do the same — always the same as 
in the old days. Oh, how weary I 
am of their company, and of my own 
too!. But you are quite different from 
them. It is to you alone I can turn 
for help in my difficulties, for no one 
else will have the intelligence to under- 
stand them. 

THERSITES. Your difficulties! 
Have Troilus and Diomed been quar- 
relling about you again? Or have you 
perhaps been making love to Achilles 
or Paris? Go to your bawdy old uncle 
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Pandar: he will advise you upon your 
difficulties far better than I can. 

CressipA. No, no. I should not 
come to you for advice about such 
trifles. Thersites, I wish to talk with 
you about myself — about my soul. 

TueErRsITES. Your soul! When 
did you come to possess a soul? Shake- 
speare never gave you one, nor 
Chaucer, nor Boccaccio, so far as I 
am aware. 


CressipA. Well then, my char- 
acter — my personality. 
TuersiTEs. The character they 


gave you was nothing much to boast 
of. 

CressipA. Perhaps not... . But 
I want you to help me to think more 
clearly about myself, and about my 
relation to the real world. 

TuersiTes. None of us are sup- 
posed to have any relation at all with 
the vulgar phenomenal world of time. 
We are nothing but unreal, timeless 
figments of the poetic imagination. 
Such at least is the orthodox theory. 

CressipA. But is it the true one? 

TueErsITES. That is another 
matter. 

CressipA. Do we merely exist in, 
and for, that detestable, libellous 
comedy? That surely cannot be the 
whole truth, because I at least have 
another more beautiful, though fainter, 
existence in Chaucer’s poetry, and 
others, fainter still, in Boccaccio’s and 
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Guido’s. Why then may I not some 
day have yet other existences, more 
beautiful and more vivid, in yet other 
creations of the poetic genius? 

TuersiTEs. That is not impos- 
sible, no doubt, though most unlikely. 
But your grievance against Shake- 
speare for his treatment of us seems 
to me unreasonable. For my part, I 
am well content with the personality 
he gave me. I have been able to 
develop its latent possibilities; and, as 
you have remarked, I have even taken 
to philosophizing of late. 

CressipA. So much the better; 
for then you can help me to solve the 
problems that are worrying me. 

TuersiTes. Well, what are your 
problems? 

CressipA. First of all, what kind 
of being is this dreary half-life of ours? 
Are we indeed no more than the time- 
less immutable puppets of a poet’s 
fantasy, created solely for the purpose 
of his poem, with no real existence 
outside it? Or, once created, have we 
some kind of independent life of our 
own? And if so, what are its limits and 
its nature? 

TuersiTEs. Let me ask you a 
question myself. In Shakespeare’s play, 
or in Chaucer’s poem, were you ever 
troubled by such problems as these? 

CressipA. No, not so far as I can 
remember. 

TuersiTes. Then to that extent, 
it would seem, you are not entirely the 
same now as you then were. 

CressipA. It would seem'so. . . . 
And yet, that would be absurd. 

Tuersites. Why absurd? 

CressipA. Because, being mere 
dramatic figments, how is it possible 
that we should develop independently? 


TuersiTes. Yet here we are philo- 
sophizing with a profundity that 
Chaucer, and even Shakespeare, were 
quite incapable of. But let us consider 
the dilemma more carefully. Our fellow 
phantom Hamlet, who like myself is 
something of a philosopher, has lately 
been complaining to me that his 
character, his personality, and what he 
now calls his psychology, are con- 
tinually being re-interpreted, and mis- 
interpreted, in the most fantastic 
manner by modern critics and stage- 
players. Whatever he may once have 
been in Shakespeare’s mind, he says 
that he is now a more or less different 
person in each one of countless myriads 
of imaginations. How then can we 
consider Hamlet to be a mere figment 
of what was once Shakespeare’s mind, 
or even an immutable element of the 
drama, as originally conceived by 
him? For the play too, as well as the 
characters, has been subject to change 
and growth in the minds of innumer- 
able readers and play-goers. 

CressipA: If that be so, then I 
suppose it must be the same with you, 
and with me, and with uncle Pandar, 
and all the rest of us. 

Tuersites. Assuredly. Only, 
since the world has always been more 
interested in Hamlet than in us, the 
enrichment and multiplication of his 
personality has proceeded a great deal 
further and more rapidly than ours. 
But all of us, from that beef-witted fool 
Ajax upwards, have in some degree 
suffered change. Permit me to take 
my own case first. So far as I am 
aware, Homer, whoever Homer may 
have been, was my original progenitor. 
One speech alone did he allow me; 
and an admirable speech it was. In 
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hexameters as dignified and sonorous 
as any spoken by Achilles or Priam, I 
withstood Agamemnon, the King of 
men, reviling him to his face for his 
inordinate avariceand vain glory, and 
calling on the Achaians to return home 
in their ships, and leave him there 
alone before Troy to gorge himself with 
meeds of honour. It was a courageous 
and noble utterance, that in these 
modern days would have won the 
applause of every peace-loving demo- 
crat. And so no doubt it did then; 
but Homer, who never forgot that he 
was writing for aristocratic patrons, 
set on that clever ruffian Ulysses to 
ridicule and insult me, and smite me 
with his golden sceptre — me the first 
recorded champion and tribune of the 
people. Yet though Homer treated 
me so unjustly, I make no complaint. 
My bold words remain immortal, 
and adorn his Iliad with at least one 
brief gleam of political common sense. 
Thus from my very birth I was superior 
in moral courage and intellect to his 
vulgar crowd of kings and fighting 
men; and so, when centuries later 
Shakespeare became interested in me, 
he at once perceived my value and 
appreciated my boundless possibilities. 
A poor affair indeed would his play 
have been without me, a mere fatuous 
assemblage of rogues and fools, lovers 
and madmen. But with me as their 
satirical critic and prose chorus (for 
but two lines of verse did he put into 
my mouth, and those bawdy ones), he 
was able to give infinite meaning to 
their sordid story, which else would 
have been well-nigh barren of sig- 
nificance. 

CressipA. No, Thersites; in those 
days, far from being a philosopher, 


you were no better than a scurrilous 
ribald cynic, a ‘damnable box of 
envy,’ as Patroclus very justly called 
you. 

TuersiTEs. Aye, and a ‘whoreson 
indistinguishable cur,’ as that ‘full 
dish of fool’ said truly. Doubtless I 
was all that, and worse. And yet I 
had the root of wisdom in me, or at 
least the seed. Beneath my unsightly 
Satyr’s mask, there was lying hid an 
embryo Socrates, who has since been 
born. It is the mystery of his birth 
that is perplexing me now. 

Cressipa. Can you then find no 
solution? 

TuersiTEs. I have indeed a 
theory; but I doubt that you will 
have the intellect to understand it. 

CressipA. Try at least to explain 
it to me. 

THERSITES. It is something of this 
kind. When a poet sets about creating 
a character, he does not, if he is wise, 
merely imitate some existing and fami- 
liar personage; nor does he build up 
an artificial figure by a deliberate 
process of reasoning. He calls intui- 
tion into play, and in fact does not so 
much create as discover what already 
existed within his own mind, and in the 
minds of his fellow-men; and to this 
he gives life and form. If he is for- 
tunate, he will have discovered and 
revealed one of those permanent ideal 
archetypes, which the human intel- 
ligence has obscurely divined and 
fitfully groped for ever since it emerged 
from the unconsciousness of instinct. 
His conception, and the form in which 
he presents it, will indeed be condi- 
tioned and circumscribed by the neces- 
sities of his poem, and by the limits of 
his imagination. But its value and 
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efficacy will depend altogether upon 
the recognition it arouses in the minds 
of other men. Thus before Shake- 
speare wrote, Hamlet was; and long 
before Homer’s inadequate charac- 
terization, or rather caricature of me, 
I, Thersites, the bold, shameless, truth- 
speaking, rebellious, railing intelligence, 
had been growing through feeble un- 
conscious infancy towards mature 
strength and self-awareness within the 
common experience of man’s race. I 
make no claim to be an absolute, 
eternal entity, because I am subject to 
change and growth, like the human 
mind, from which I emanate. Yet I 
am no mere creature of a poet’s 
private and casual invention, no vulgar 
stage-puppet, but an autonomous pri- 
mal archetype, and as such, far more 
real than the shadowy Thersites of 
epic and comedy, aye, and more real 
than ever were Homer or Shakespeare 
themselves. 

CressipA. My wonderful Ther- 
sites, I am amazed and delighted by 
your eloquence: yet I do not easily 
understand all its meaning. Some of 
your grand words, such as entity and 
autonomous archetype, are unfamiliar to 
me. I cannot remember to have 
heard them at Troy, or in the Grecian 
camp. 

Tuersires. Perhaps not. Yet if, 
since then, you had not misspent your 
eternal youth gossipping with Helen 
and your uncle Pandar, but had con- 
sorted at times, as I have done, with 
philosophers, such as Plato’s Socrates, 
and Goethe’s Faust, you would now be 
able to understand me well enough. 

Cressipa. All the same, in part, 
I think I have understood. Yet it 
seems to me that, though your theory 


explains much, it does not altogether 
explain what you called the mystery 
of the birth of Socrates from within 
your Satyr’s mask. For that birth 
has taken place since Shakespeare 
gave you your last embodiment. And 
yet, so far as I am aware, no poet 
since him has ever shown the least 
interest in you. How then can this 
development have taken place, unless 
you have powers of growth that are 
independent of the human minds that 
have engendered us? And that, I still 
maintain, would be absurd. 

Tuersires. I feared you would 
not understand me. I said, you will : 
remember, that a poet did not so 
much create his characters, as discover 
them already existing in men’s minds. 
And of these archetypes, as I called 
them, he will not reveal the whole, 
because he will only see them in part, 
or at least will need no more than a 
part for his immediate artistic purpose. 
Thus it was that neither Homer nor 
Shakespeare discerned in me the sage 
and moralist that was latent beneath 
my ribald free-speaking; and if they 
had, they would have found no use 
for him. This Socratic aspect of my 
personality, which they ignored, but 
which was there from the beginning, 
is now developing and revealing itself 
without their aid. 


CressipA. But how? But how? 
Without human aid we cannot grow 
or change. 


TuersiTes. That may be true, in 
asense. Yet, as I have said, it is not 
only in the irresponsible dreams of 
poets that we archetypal personalities 
exist, but as inherited ideals emanating 
from the universal experience of 
myriads of men. If therefore we find 
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ourselves changing, the cause must be 
some parallel change in the human 
soil wherein we are rooted. 

CressipA. But would that be 
enough? Even if it were true that men 
have grown sager and more philo- 
sophic, how should that affect us, 
miserable half-forgotten undeveloped 
archetypes that we are? 

Tuersires. Indeed, I doubt if 
men are any less foolish to-day than 
they have always been. 

CressipA. If that be so, then 
what becomes of your theory? ... 
Unless indeed some living poet should 
have been busying himself with us 


again. 
TuersiTes. The Gods forfend! 
CressipA. And yet in that case 


we should surely have been aware of 
it by this time. It was no secret to 
Helen, when Goethe began to remodel 
her for the second part of his Faust. 
She had long enough to wait, nearly 
thirty years, before his new portrait 
of her was finished and given to the 
world: and then, poor dear, what a 
disappointment she found it!-a 
wretched, passionless, allegorical ab- 
straction, inferior in every way to 
Homer’s living and breathing reality. 
Ulysses too was complaining to me 
the other day that he has been out- 
rageously travestied by some barbarian 
writer of ridiculous prose romances. 
TuersiTEs. He has little cause 
for complaint; for the fellow has done 
no more than make use of his name, 
and has left his story and personality 
alone. He might just as appropriately 
have called his shameless monster of 
a book Thersites as Ulysses. But we 
and our likes are out of fashion with 
these modernists: and a good’ thing 


too. They will find fools and rogues 
and whores in plenty among their own 
folk, with whom to people their dreary 
novels and dramas, without meddling 
with their betters. I at least have no 
wish to be modernized and devitalized 
by some incompetent young dadaistic 
futilitarian ass, with a brain like a 
putrefying cabbage. Shakespeare is 
good enough for me. I will bide my 
time contentedly till better days. 

CressipA. Why this heat, Ther- 
sites? For my part, I have a better 
opinion of the younger generation, and 
would be glad enough if one of them 
would take it into his head to modernize 
Troilus and me. Chaucerian and 
Shakespearian fashions have grown a 
little out of date nowadays; and, I 
confess, I am ready for a change, even 
were it from poetry to prose and natur- 
alism. But I fancy that the fate you so 
dread must be about to overtake you, 
and that some living author is even 
now meddling with your personality — 
and with mine too, as I begin to hope. 
How else can you account for this 
strange alteration which you admit 
to be taking place in us? 

TuersiTres. Now may Momus, 
controller of fools, defend me from 
such a calamity! 

(A Port enters.) 

Port. Pardon me for intruding 
upon so momentous a discussion . . . 

TueErsITES. Who may this be? — 
Sir, what business brings you here, 
eavesdropping? 

Porr. I am, I will confess, none 
other than the audacious poet whom 
you rightly divined to have been inter- 
esting himself in your personalities. 

TuersitEs. Then get you gone 
without more words to your miserable 
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world of time and phenomena. We 
want none of your scribbling tribe 
here. 

Cressipa. Thersites, you really 
should make an effort to be more 
civil. After all, you must admit that 
we owe something to poets — everything 
indeed. 

Porr. Very true, Lady. And I 
would remind our friend that his 
recent philosophical development is 
entirely due to my good offices. So it 
would be most imprudent of him to 
quarrel with me -—not indeed that I 
have the least intention of taking 
offence at his vocabulary. 

THERSITES. You mealy-mouthed 
poetastical mountebank, begone at 
once, I tell you, back to your publishers, 
and leave us in peace. 

Porr. My good Sir, you must 
excuse me. Now that I have at last 
found you, I mean to make the best 
use I can of my good luck. 

TuersitTEes. (Rising.) This is too 
much. Cressida, you must do as you 
choose; but I shall stay here no longer 
to be insulted by this insufferable 
coxcomb. 

Poet. (It is no use, Thersites. 
Do what you may, you cannot escape 
me now. Though you flee to the utter- 
most boundaries of this limbo of 
poetical concepts, yet there shall I be 
with you. Nay, you cannot depart 
from me one step, unless I choose. 
Henceforth you are mine, a product and 
portion of my imagination; and no 
more can you move or have being 
apart from me than may the spoke of 
a wheel apart from the nave whence it 
radiates, though it turn and travel 
never so furiously. 

TuersiTEs. Oh preposterous in- 


version of the truth! What! we but the 
spokes, and you the hub —you con- 
temptible speck of human dung picked 
up by an outer tyre of the Muse’s 
chariot-wheels when she had lost her 
way in some condemned slum of 
literature! You mere flickering phan- 
tom of a mind! intrude no longer 
upon this commonwealth of real and 
timeless beings. Go back to your vile 
body and rot there with it, till you 
both perish together. 

CressipA. You should pay no 
heed to his explosions, Sir. For all his 
intelligence, I fear he will never learn 
good manners. 

Port. Good manners! That is 
the last thing I should wish him to 
learn. Thersites, I hope you will re- 
consider your over-hasty refusal. I 
can promise that you will find in our 
modern world the most unlimited 
scope for your superb talent for railing, 
which I am glad to see is as vigorous as 
ever, enriched as it will now be by 
your new-born philosophical turn of 
mind. Indeed, your co-operation is 
almost indispensable to my scheme. 
It would be very unfortunate if I had 
to fall Back upon Timon or Diogenes, 
or some such stock classical cur- 
mudgeon. Yours will be the principal 
part, if you choose to make it so. I 
shall allow you unrestrained freedom 
both of thought and speech. You will 
only have to be your own natural 
inimitable self, and I have no fears as 
to the result. 

CressipA. Now that he has made 
his protest, you may be sure that 
Thersites will be only too eager to 
come. For my part,-I shall indeed be 
proud to be given new life and intro- 
duced to the modern world by you. 
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That has long been my dearest ambi- 
tion. But I hope you will not forget 
to bring my poor dear Troilus back 
with you, and Diomed too, and uncle 
Pandar, and the rest. Let me go now 
and fetch them all here. 

Port. Wait a moment. I have 
not yet made up my mind how many 
of you I shall require—not all, I 
fear—though certainly both of you 
two. 

CressipA. Oh, but you must take 
Troilus. I really could not come 
without Troilus. Besides, he speaks 
verse so beautifully. Thersites and 
uncle Pandar never speak anything 
but prose, for they are museless souls. 
But Troilus and I have both of us a 
delightful talent for verse. You may 
be sure we shall not disappoint you. 

Port. Yes, of course, Troilus 
must come. But the fact is, dear lady, 
I must warn you that blank verse is 
not altogether in vogue nowadays. . . . 

CressipA. But, my good poet, 
surely we ought to be above these 
senseless ephemeral fashions. 
course, if necessary, I can speak as 
good prose as anyone: but my character 
is essentially poetical — lyrical indeed. 
Listen to this now: — 


If I prove false, or swerve a hair from 
truth, 

When time is old and hath forgot 
itself, 

When waterdrops have worn the stones 
of Troy, 

And mighty states characterless are 
grated 

To dusty nothing. .. . 


(Enter TRorLus and PANDAR.) 
Ah, here comes dear Troilus, and 
uncle Pandar too. 


Of 


As true as steel, as plantage to the 
moon — 


There’s your cue, Troilus. Speak your 

lines so as to bring out all their beauty, 

as you used to in the old Globe days. 

TroiLus. (Coming forward.) 

As true as steel, as plantage to the 
moon, 

As sun to day, as turtle to her mate, 

As iron to adamant, as earth to the 
centre, 

Yet, after all comparisons of truth, 

As truth’s authentic author to be cited, 

As true as Troilus shall crown up the 
verse 

And sanctify the numbers. 


PanDAR. (Coming forward.) ll 
be the witness. ‘If ever you prove 
false to one another, since I have taken 
such pains to bring you together, let 
all pitiful goers-between be called to 
the world’s end after my name; call 
them all Pandars; let all constant men 
be Troiluses, all false women Cressids, 
and all brokers-between Pandars.”’ 


Port. Magnificent! Wonderful! 
— Yes. — Divine poetry and superb de- 
clamation! Yes — yes! — But . 


well, you see, my good friends, this 
younger generation of ours has no 
more any use for that sort of thing, 
except / occasionally in Shakespeare 
revivals. I fear there is now very 
little demand for anything but free 
verse, or for blank verse so irregular as 
to be unrecognizable. 

CressipA. But what a pity! 

Port. Yes, I think so too. But I 
ought to have made it clear that it 
was not my intention to introduce you 
into a verse-drama. .. . 

Cressipa. Into what then? A 
narrative poem perhaps? 
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Port. Not that either. No; I had 
in mind a play — well, rather of a post- 
Shavian type; and for that, you will 
understand, verse of any kind is not 
precisely the best medium. 

CressipaA. And you call yourself a 
poet? 

PorTr. Why not? Poetry is no 
more confined to verse than religion is 
to ritual. It is a function of the 
imagination, that weaves itself a gar- 
ment of perfect language, of whatever 
texture may best suit its mood, which 
may just as well demand the unregi- 
mented rhythms of prose as the mono- 
tony of metre. 

CressipA. This may be all quite 
true: but if I am not to speak in verse 
at all, I am not sure whether we could 
come to your assistance —could we, 
Troilus? 

Troitus. Most certainly not. 

Port. Of course I should feel it is 
out of the question that I should use 
compulsion: but I should deeply regret 
it if I were obliged to look elsewhere. 
I imagine that Helen for example 
would have less scruples than you on 
such a point. 

CressipA. Helen! — Oh, Helen no 
doubt would consent to anything in 
order to start on a new career. But 
you would then have to content your- 
self with that poor creature Paris; for 
(though Helen and I are the best of 
friends) I could not on any account 
permit Troilus to go about alone with a 
woman of her reputation. 

Tuersites. So, Sir, I perceive 
and admire your skill as an impresario. 
Cressida will go with you, you need 
not doubt it. Rather than resign the 
part to her dear friend Helen, she will 
renounce poetry and embrace prose 


with as light a heart and as lovingly 
as she jilted Troilus for Diomed once 
upon a time. 

PanpaR. Fie, Thersites! Speak 
respectfully of my niece, you naughty- 
tongued Greek varlet. 

CressipA. Let him say what he 
likes, uncle, so long as I may do what 
I please. And as to that, Sir (turning 
to the PorT), pray understand that I 
have spoken my last word. This is a 
matter about which Troilus and I 
cannot compromise. However tempt- 
ing may be your offer to introduce us 
into the drawing-rooms and studios of 
your latter-day London, I at least feel 
bound to decline the adventure. I 
have my character to think of: I could 
not be false to that - even though it 
may sometimes compel me to be false 
to my poor Troilus — but that only in 
verse; never in your vulgar prose. 
To such an indelicacy I could not 
demean myself. For our characters, 
as I have explained to you, are essen- 
tially lyrical. We are grateful to you 
for the compliment you have paid us 
by your kind proposal; but I think 
there can be no further need to prolong 
this interview. So please excuse us if 
we now disappear. — Come, Troilus! 

Panpar. Stay, niece, stay! Why 
will you always be so flighty? You are 
such a woman! What, refuse so noble 
an offer! Troy was but a poor foolish 
place: but London, London! Have 
you any discretion? What was Troy 
to London? Why, a sparrow’s nest to 
an eagle’s. 

CressipA. Good uncle, you may 
go seek your fortune in London with- 
out me. You will find there occupa- 
tion in plenty for your talent, I doubt 
not. 
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Panpar. And all for a silly whim! 
Verse, niece! What’s verse? Naught 
but a stale and trivial trick of the 
tongue. What should Diomed or 
Troilus know or care whether you 
kiss and coo and jilt them in metre or 
in good plain prose. Trust me, there’s 
no language like honest prose for 
making love in. 


TROILUS. 
Hence, brother lackey! Ignomy and 
shame 
Pursue thy life, and live ay with thy 
name! 
Come, my sweet Cressid! 

In verse I wooed and lost thee. Be 
then verse \ 
Our medium ever, for better or for 

worse. 


(Troitus and CReEssipA dis- 
appear.) 

PanDAR. O world! world! world! 
Thus is the poor agent despised. — 
Well, I'd best follow them. Troy’s no 
such bad place after all to grow old and 
foolish in. 

(PANDAR disappears.) 

Port. Stop! Where are you 
going? - Damnation! they have dis- 
appeared. What colossal impudence! 
Thus to be defied by the puppets of 
one’s own creative thought! 

THERSITES. Very well, Sir; sub- 
peena these rebellious products and 
portions of your imagination, if you 
think good, and hale the truants back 


to duty. But you will as soon persuade 
a nightingale to croak like a frog, as 
compel Cressida to sing to any tune 
but the one that she has a mind to. 

Port. What aset! I wonder how 
Shakespeare could ever have had the 
patience to put up with them. Of 
course I have the power to compel 
them to return to their obedience: but 
were I to insist, they might start 
jibbing or disappearing at some critical 
moment, and then there would be the 
devil to pay. No, I had better get 
rid of them at once. They would 
prove far more trouble than they are 
worth. I can easily pick up a more 
manageable and less obsolete troupe 
of characters elsewhere, whenever I 
need them. 

(The PoET goes out.) 

THERSITES. Well, of all the cox- 
combs it has been my ill fortune to 
have dealings with, this dapper-tongued 
journalistic poetaster is the most in- 
sufferable. Cressid was wise to have 
no truck with him. All the same, 
beggars mustn’t be choosers; and under 
better auspices the descent from poetry 
to prose might well be worth her while, 
for the day of the lyrical harlot is 
over past praying for. As for me, and 
my new-born philosophical habit of 
mind, since Shakespeare and Swift are 
dead and rotten, and Shaw grown 
respectable, I must bide in hope and 
patience until the next resurrection of 
literature. 
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BISMARCK 


Et R WAR DEUTSCHLAND.’ 
“You can say what you will of him, 
but for Germany to treat him like this — 
I would not have dismissed a cook or a 
groom like this — For forty years “‘er war 
Deutschland” —he was Germany.’ So 
spoke an old German gentleman to me. 
That was when He was ‘dismissed.’ 
His own words to a friend of mine who 
was driving with him at Friedrichsruhe 
were ‘Und dann’ [then in English, so 
that the coachman should not under- 
stand] ‘when I was kicked out of office 
I came down here.’ I remember the 
day in Berlin when he drove to the 
Palace to take leave of the Emperor. I 
had come to Berlin for a short visit 
from Leipzig, and as my sister and I 
were driving down Unter den Linden 
the traffic was suddenly stopped and a 
brougham drove by — Bismarck sitting 
alone on his way to bid farewell to his 
Emperor. We all waited to see him 
once more on his return journey to the 
Wilhelmstrasse where for so many 
years he had lived and worked for 
Germany. Then he drove past again 
sitting upright and alone, and in his 
hand a single red rose. The visit had 
not been announced in advance, and 
only a few people saw Bismarck that 
day on his last visit to his Emperor 
before he retired. 
That evening at a reception I met 
a young woman and told her how I had 
seen the great Chancellor drive by, on 


his way back from the Palace, holding 
a single rose. It was she who had 
given him the rose. She told me how 
she had been standing at the gateway 
of the Palace, and saw Bismarck go by, 
and on the impulse of the moment she 
bent forward and handed him, as he 
sat in the brougham, a rose that she 
had in her hand. He took it and 
saluted, Kept it during his audience, 
and held it in his hand as he drove 
back. His audience was with the 
Empress. Bismarck had driven to the 
Palace to bid farewell to his Emperor, 
but the Emperor was not at home to 
receive his Chancellor. At the time it 
seemed to some of us churlish and 
boorish — but who knows? It may be 
that William could not face it. It may 
be that he had some dim foreboding of 
what that day was to mean for Ger- 
many, some dim realization of the 
thing that he had done. 


This is a story I was told at the 
time. Bismarck had often threatened 
resignation to the old Emperor, 
William’s grandfather. He sent in his 
resignation to the grandson. To his 
consternation it was accepted. Then — 
I am convinced it was for Germany’s 
sake, not for his own —the proud old 
man humbled himself. He sought an 
interview with the Empress Frederick, 
and asked her to intercede for him, to 
use her influence with her son. And 
Queen Victoria’s daughter replied, 
‘Prince Bismarck, for years you have 
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made it your business to estrange my 
son from me, and you have succeeded. 
I have no longer any influence with 
him.’ Bismarck bowed. ‘Zu befehl, 
Majestét - As your Majesty pleases,’ 
and withdrew. 


Er war Deutschland— More than 
once I saw him in the days when he 
walked to the Reichstag-—the old 
building in the Leipzigerstrasse, not the 
one that has recently become ‘famous’. 
He would walk from the Wilhelm- 
strasse surrounded by a crowd — over- 
topping them by his shoulders and his 
head. Always in uniform. You were 
conscious of a queer suppressed excite- 
ment. He strode on — a massive figure 
—‘a cathedral of a man’ some called 
him — more like a granite war-memo- 
rial, I think. The crowd surged after 
him. The doors flung open, then 
closed on him, and there was a sigh of 
relief. He was safe: no one had tried 
to assassinate him this time. 


MOLTKE 


Another figure walking along the 
Berlin streets, stooping slightly,. his 
hands behind his back, lean figure, 
clean shaven, patient eyes, like a tired 
falcon seeking no prey — tired and well 
content. His victories were enough for 
one lifetime. Everyone raised his hat 
as the Field-Marshal — he was very old 
then — walked slowly along the street. 
He saluted with his grave courtesy — no 
crowds — no secret police had to escort 
him. There was no air of excitement, 
no feeling of strain. The old gentleman 
walked slowly along, he at the edge of 
the pavement, and each of us un- 
covered as Moltke passed on. 


JOACHIM 


In my young days Joachim would 
stay with us when he visited England. 
One evening we were waiting before 
the early dinner —- early, as we lived 
some distance from the Concert Hall — 
and my little brother came from his 
nursery to be introduced to the great 
violinist. Joachim asked him if he were 
coming to the concert, and he said he 
could not as his bedtime was half-past 
seven. 

‘Are you fond of music?’ 

“Yes, very.’ 

‘What sort of music do you like?’ 

‘I think “The Death of Nelson’’ is 
the finest song I have ever heard.’ 
Then my brother paused a moment and 
asked solemnly and with awe, 

‘Mr. Joachim, can you play ““The 
Death of Nelson” on your fiddle?’ 

‘I do not know, but I will try.’ 

He went into the hall, brought in 
his fiddle and standing up in the 
middle of the drawing-room played to 
my little brother with as much serious- 
ness and attention and majesty as if he 
were before the most critical audience 
in Europe. My brother thanked him, 
received a good-night kiss and went off 
to bed. 


FREDERICK SANDYS 


Alfred Tennyson, Aubrey de Vere, 
and Frederick Sandys were talking 
together, and Rossetti was mentioned. 
Aubrey de Vere made some disparag- 
ing remark about him. Tennyson 
turned to him and in his deep and 
solemn voice, ‘Aubrey, never let me 
hear you speak like that again of the 
man who wrote the finest sonnet in the 
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English language.’ He then recited 
it. Sandys was so impressed he felt 
sure he would never forget it, but after 
so many years when he told me this 
story he could not be quite sure. He 
read the sonnets through again and 
again, and he would say to himself, 
‘It was surely this,’ but he never could 
be quite certain — never quite certain, 
and now nobody will ever know. 


It was in the days of Sunday 
Breakfast Parties and Frederick Sandys 
had a small party, and after breakfast 
he asked Swinburne —it was when 
they were young men together — to 
recite some of his poetry. Swinburne 
began reciting, some of it his own 
work, some of it other men’s, English, 
French, Italian, and they sat spell- 
bound till two o’clock, and not one of 
them wanted him to stop, or made a 
move to go home. 


George Meredith, Swinburne and 
Sandys in a third-class carriage from 
Victoria on their way to the Crystal 
Palace. The London, Chatham and 
Dover Railway was leisurely, and it 
was a long slow journey. Swinburne 
got the name Faustine into his head, 
and said, ‘I will try and make as many 
rhymes to it as I can before we arrive,’ 
and that’s how Faustine came to be 
written in a third-class carriage of the 
London, Chatham and Dover Railway. 


Sandys was in difficulties, and I 
was told there was a picture by him for 
sale, and it would be doing him a good 
turn if I would try and find a buyer for 
it. After some difficulty, I ascertained 
that the picture was on exhibition in 
some club. I cannot swear to the 


street, but I am almost certain it was 
Great Portland Street. Going up a 
steep stairway I knocked at the door. 
It was opened a few inches by a very 
powerful and somewhat - forbidding 
man who seemed to be in charge of the 
premises, and was in no way anxious to 
admit me. I asked if I might see a 
picture by Mr. Sandys. After a 
whispered conversation within, I was 
admitted and received by an elegant 
person in knee breeches and.a sculptor’s 
smock. As soon as I told him my 
business, he was extremely friendly and 
cordial. With a magnificent gesture, 
he turned to the custodian, and indicat- 
ing me, pronounced my name and 
instructed him that I was to have the 
freedom of the club at any hour, day or 
night. 

I was then ushered to the far end 
of the huge room, and brought before 
not one picture but two. The master of 
ceremonies, realizing the impression 
they made upon me, stood before them 
in hushed and reverent silence. ‘To 
look at them,’ he said, after a pause of 
emotion, ‘is to feel a better man.’ 

It was my business, however, to 
bring the conversation to a lower level: 
I was there to get some money for 
Sandys. With a good deal of winding 
about, I at last succeeded in inducing 
him to name a price. I was not an 
experienced buyer, but some obscure 
prompting made me then ask, ‘And if 
I put down the money, I suppose I 
become the owner of the pictures?’ 
I became conscious of a certain slight 
embarrassment. ‘Well, my dear old 
boy, you see it’s not quite like that. 
All of us here would do anything for 
dear old Sandys, and, well, you know 
how it is. As I’ve said, any of us 
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would do anything for him, and now 
and then he has had a little on account. 
I myself, for instance -.’ In short, 
after some moments of intricate adum- 
bration, I realized that the pictures 
had Jong ceased to be the property of 
poor Sandys, and that most of the 
members of the club had what my 
friend delicately called a ‘lien’ on any 
sums that might accrue. I did not 
pursue the matter further, but we 
parted on the best of terms. 

Then I went round to try to see 
Sandys himself. I was one of the very 
few people who knew where to find 
him. I knocked at the studio door and 
rang the bell. I could hear noises 
within, and voices, one of them his 
own, but no one came. All my knock- 
ing and ringing was of no avail, and at 
last I gave it up and came away. The 
next time he came to see me, I told 
him of my experience. He was ex- 
tremely contrite. ‘But my dear fellow, 
why didn’t you shout your name 
through the keyhole? I never open the 
door. It might be a dun.’ 


Sandys was very eager to make a 
portrait of Mr. George Meredith, and 
set out to Flint Cottage to try to 
persuade him. I was going there 
myself that day, and we met at 
Victoria. Mr. Meredith would not 
hear of it. In vain Sandys recounted 
the famous men whose portraits he had 
painted, and finally, by way of climax — 
‘and Tennyson sat for me.’ ‘Yes, I 
dare say he did. And you— then 
followed a Meredithian-Rabelaisian 
sketch of Sandys’ putative sufferings on 
that occasion. ‘And you put up with 
it all, because you thought you were 
doing it for posterity.’ His fist came 


down on the table —‘I don’t care a 
damn for posterity.” The argument 
ended, we sat in the garden, and Mr. 
Meredith and Sandys talked of their 
early days, how they had been to the 
Derby, and Sandys saw nothing of the 
race because he was asleep at the 
bottom of the chaise: and of Sandys’ 
ambition as a young man and what he 
had meant to do. ‘My dear Sandys, I 
told you. Your bow had to be 
stronger and your arrows to fly further, 
but all the time you were shooting over 
the heads of the people. The winged 
words of wisdom which I poured into 
your ears would have penetrated the 
skull of a bullock, but you would 
not listen — ah, Sandys, Sandys, if you 
had listened what a different Sandys it 
would have been.’ 

Yet none of his friends ever really 
wanted a different Sandys, though there 
was one occasion when they tried to 
alter his circumstances. Sandys’ affairs 
had become even more than usually in- 
volved, and some of his friends thought 
it might be a good idea — for him and 
for English painting — if they clubbed to- 
gether and made it possible for him to 
make a fresh start in Paris: though 
Sandys being still the same Sandys, he 
was quite likely never to have got 
further than Boulogne. Sandys readily 
consented. The money was subscribed 
and a farewell dinner arranged. The 
evening drew on, and it was about time 
for Sandys to start for the eleven 
o’clock train from Charing Cross. The 
shadow of his departure began to fall 
upon his hosts, but not however upon 
Sandys. He showed no sign of moving; 
and at last one of his friends taking out 
his watch suggested the farewell drink, 
as it was time he was starting. 
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‘Starting?’ said Sandys. 
should I be starting?’ 

‘But, my dear Sandys —it was all 
arranged.’ 

Yes,’ said Sandys, ‘but that was 


‘Why 


OVERHEARD 


ApvotpH Hirter died and stormed his 
way to Heaven Gate. He demanded 
admission. With a perfunctory glance at 
the books and a stern look at the invader, 
the Prince of the Apostles told him he had 
made a mistake. The Leader, unabashed, 
said the matter of his entry could wait: 
‘But I will not go till I have seen him I 
have come to see.’ 

‘Who is that?’ asked St. Peter. 

“Moses,” said Hitler. 

The Saint was torn between indigna- 
tion and incredulity. 

‘You — to see the Patriarch ! 
know of what race he is of?’ 

‘Never mind that. I will-—I must 
see Moses.’ 

After an argument, St. Peter, who 
had his own curiosity, consented to send a 
message along the files of the Dominions. 

There was a pause. 

Then Moses, hand in tangled beard, 
his horns terrible with brightness, appeared 
at the Gate. 

St. Peter indicated the waiting figure. 

As the Patriarch turned his fierce 
bright eyes at the little Leader, even 
Hitler’s insolence and __ self-assurance 
quailed a little. 

‘You asked for me: I am here,’ said 
the voice that had spoken on Sinai. 

“Ves, ssaid ~Hatler.. “Yess, tell -me.— 
who did set fire to the Burning Bush?’ 


Do you 


some time ago when I was hard up. 
Why should a man with £200 in his 
pocket think of leaving London?? To 
which indeed there seems to be no 
convincing answer. 


A Cooxmce story concerns the belated 
visit he made to the home of Emily 
Dickinson. According to Bernard De 
Voto, the Rotary Club of Northampton 
was delicately appalled by their discovery 
that Mr. Coolidge had never set foot 
within this local shrine. Without paus- 
ing to inquire whether, indeed, he had 
ever heard of that sanctified poetess, they 
organized a pilgrimage at once. 

Now Cal was no more taciturn than 
any other Yankee. But he did have — and 
most of the stories about him spring from 
this faculty — a shrewd ability to shut up 
in the presence of the unfamiliar. Care- 
fully, reverently, the committee showed 
him about the Dickinson place. This was 
the rug Emily’s feet had pressed. Here 
behold the chair in which she sat; yonder, 
the candlestick and snuffers she had used. 
Through it all, Cal maintained the silent 
petrification of the Great Stone Face. 
The committee laboured on. They pro- 
duced her spinning wheel, the desk at 
which she sat. No response. Finally, as 
the culminating privilege, they threw 
open a secret cupboard drawer and pro- 
duced some manuscript. Here were 
poems in her own hand, unpublished. 
And the first gleam of interest came to 
Cal’s eye. 

‘Um!’ he said. ‘Wrote with a pen, 
eh? I dictate.” - NEw YORKER. 
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Microbe do not range into 
northerly latitudes, where carrion on a 
grand scale is rarely to be found. But 
the vulture niche in the general scheme 
still has to be filled; even if there are 
not many animal corpses lying about, 
creatures have to be available for 
disposing of them. The outcome of 
this situation is a curious compromise; 
in temperate countries our acting 
vultures have only a part-time job. 
When there are no corpses to live upon 
they need an alternative diet. This 
alternative diet may be looked for in 
one of two directions. By default of 
dead animal food they may look for 
living prey - mammals, birds, fishes, 
reptiles, insects or invertebrates. Or 
they may turn to vegetarianism. 
Naturally most of the birds which are 
open to act as scavengers on occasion 
turn to the first of these alternative 
sources when scavenging fails. The 
earlier scavengers, such as the red kites, 
which used to soar in parties even over 
London Bridge, and the universal 
raven, were birds ready and able to 
snap up any other living thing which 
they found sufficiently small or weak. 
But while as scavengers they enjoyed, 
even in the Middle Ages, some human 
protection, as raiders of chickens and 
game they stirred up the anger of a 
class of people who, armed with better 


and better shotguns, were able to 
exterminate them over a large part of 
Great Britain. 

Even if they had stuck to carrion, 
modern sanitation must have elimi- 
nated them; their depredations only 
hastened the process. The tropical 
vulture, through greater specialization, 
has on the whole stayed immune from 
persecution, and only sanitation will 
evict him from the cities. But in 
England, the two obvious lines of 
entire dependence on carrion, or of 
partial dependence eked out by 
systematic poaching, are barred, the 
first by insufficient supply, the second 
by armed resistance. Yet for an 
occasional vulture there are tempting 
prizes lying about. It is this situation 
which accounts, very largely, for the 
success of the gull family in the British 
Isles. Gulls are sharp-eyed and ruth- 
less consumers of every sort of offal 
and carrion, but they have the decisive 
advantage of turning, when carrion 
fails, to other sources of food which 
do not bring them into incessant 
conflict with man. While they are 
locally very unpopular for raiding the 
eggs and young of other birds, espe- 
cially of game birds, no one grudges 
them their beachcombers’ perquisites, 
and even their levy on grain is com- 
pensated by a large consumption of 
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slugs, grubs, and other pests on the 
farm. 

How successful the gulls are in the 
British Isles, and how recent their 
success has been, is not well under- 
stood. The old term sea-gull has 
become obsolescent through the extent 
of their invasions. The winter gull 
population of London now runs into 
thousands, yet it has existed for only 
forty years. There are now two 
common London species; ten years ago 
there was only one — the black-headed. 
The so-called common gull, which is 
the newcomer to London, has also 
begun to breed in England for the 
first time during the past two decades; 
it used to be a winter visitor. The great 
black-backed gull is still described in 
the most modern bird books as being 
scarce on the South Coast, although on 
a single South Devon beach I was 
recently able to count forty-two full- 
grown birds of this species, and there 
were almost always several in sight all 
along the coast. 

A study of the way of life of the 
herring gull suggests some reasons for 
this success. In a certain South Devon 
bay the crab and lobster fisheries are 
actively carried on by the fishermen of 
two coastal villages, while in October 
and November the herring fishery 
brings drifters from farther afield. At 
either end of the bay the herring™ gulls 
have a roost, separated by about ten 
miles of coast. One of the roosts is 
on a steep promontory close to a light- 
house, which every twenty seconds 
illuminates the landscape from sunset 
to sunrise. The surrounding slopes 
and even an exposed field up above 
are covered with the discarded white 
feathers of a thousand gulls; the place 


looks like a poultry run. At first 
glimpse the choice of a dormitory so 
powerfully and frequently illuminated 
seems curious, but when the gulls’ 
aptitude for exploiting human arrange- © 
ments is grasped, the usefulness of the 
unfailing lighthouse for exposing 
approaching enemies is evident. The 
gulls do not fear anything human which 
is calculable, and which refrains from 
persecuting them. 

At dawn, before the light is extin- 
guished, the gulls wake up and hurry 
to the beaches of the fishing villages, 
where men are already astir hauling in 
the lobster-pots. The early bird catches 
the most desirable offal, and this ex- 
plains the paradox of a species which 
enjoys as much leisure as almost any 
in England, being compelled to start 
food-getting before it is really light and 
before even plodding starlings are up. 
No pretence of being anything but 
parasitic is made by the majority, they 
stand about the beach in groups, and 
fall clamouring on any refuse which is 
thrown down. As early as ten in the 
morning many seem replete, and retire 
to the shingle, well away from the 
houses, where they doze in a close mass, 
with enough vigilant members to arouse 
the flock if anyone heads directly for it, 
or takes an undue interest in it; mere 
passers-by, however close, do not worry 
them. While some stay sitting, sanding 
and preening on the beach till sunset, 
others use their long period of leisure 
in flying over and swimming in the sea, 
in resting on inland waters, in soaring 
with the help of the constant updraft 
along the cliff faces, or in exploring the 
fields of the hinterland. 

The herring gull does not assume 
mature plumage until its fourth year, 
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and as the immature birds are more or 
less mottled with brown, according to 
seniority, it is possible to form an 
unusually exact opinion of the age 
distribution of any party or flock 
under observation. While material for 
generalising hardly exists, it seems likely 
that of the entire herring gull popu- 
lation in autumn not more than a third 
of the birds are immature, leaving two- 
thirds of them at three or more years of 
age — an impressive indication of their 
firm grip on life. But on investigation 
it appears that instead of each flock 
having its quota of around one-third 
immature birds some parties show an 
actual majority of immature and 
others are exclusively adult. This 
segregation does not seem to be due to 
accident. The herring gull is by nature 
ravenous, observant, imitative and 
parasitic. His craving for food is 
strong, and his equipment for satis- 
fying it includes a commanding size, 
powerful wings, a sharp and heavy bill, 
and a brain quick to profit by the dis- 
coveries of others, and ready also to 
experiment on its own account. In the 
immature bird these features are very 
marked, and when his parents at last 
cease to cater for his appetite his dis- 
comfort is acute. Forced to find his 
own living, he still follows adults, trying 
by repeated peevish notes to work the 
old trick and persuade them to bring 
him food again. But the adult has 
ceased by autumn to respond to this 
stimulus, and his only course is to watch 
how they get their food and imitate it. 
When the adults, familiar with the by- 
products of the crab industry, flock to 
the villages, they are closely followed by 
immature birds. But copious as the 
refuse is, it takes time to satisfy the 


needs of the gull population, and those 
who are strongest and most experienced 
have the first pick. The great black- 
backed gull, by his superior size and 
strength, is actually able to make the 
others stand off while he takes his share. 
Then come the adult herring gulls, then 
the most determined and skilful of the 
one and two year olds. It may be 
nearly noon before the raw young birds 
of the year are able to push their way 
to the front and fill their stomachs, 
when almost all the rest have gone off 
on other business. Even then passing 
adults which have digested their earlier 
feast often swarm round and take 
further levy. The frustrated young 
birds whine freely at their sad lot, and 
make desperate efforts to find some- 
thing edible which the others do not 
know of. One such bird walked round 
with a matchbox in its bill which it 
tried to eat, and then began pecking at 
a coil of rope; another truculently stood 
guard over a heap of vegetable refuse 
which had just been thrown out, ignor- 
ing leaves and stalk in order to devote 
attention entirely to the grease-paper 
which had formed the wrapping. This 
inventive resource is not lost among the 
adult birds. I found one which daily 
haunted a particular small cove on a 
stormy, iron-bound coast, standing on 
the rocks and always peering into the 
cauldron of sea-water beneath. Fre- 
quently he detected an object and 
swooped down to retrieve it, returning 
afterwards to his watchtower like a fly- 
catcher to his post. Habits such as this, 
which prove successful, are rapidly imi- 
tated by others, and add to the range of 
patterns of living which enable the gull 
family to multiply where more special- 
ized and hide-bound species go under. 
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M, earliest Convent recol- 
lections date from thirty years ago, 
almost exactly. 

I am sitting, a lanky, solemn child 
of ten, beside my mother in a four- 
wheeled cab, and it is taking us to a 
convent-school just outside London. 

I know that the month was Sep- 
tember: I remember the familiar smell 
of my mother’s sealskin jacket, and the 
warmth of her muff, from which it is 
possible to infer that cold weather had 
set in. But I also remember that 
I wanted very much to have an 
ice, and had in fact been promised 
one, as a final treat before going to 
school. 

We tried two or three confec- 
tioners, but there was no ice to be 
had. 

Nothing could be more disjointed 
than my remembrance of that first 
arrival. I know — but I do not in the 
least remember — that we were shown 
into a parlour, and I am perfectly 
certain, from a long subsequent ac- 
quaintance with the ways of convents, 
that it was very clean, and very cold, 
that it smelt strongly of beeswax and 
of that sort of mustiness that comes 
from perpetually closed windows, and 
that we were kept waiting in it for a 
long while. 

The only things I really remember 
are that the nun who eventually took 
me in charge scratched my face with 
the frill that stood out stiffly beneath 
her veil, when she kissed me, and that 


she told me she could see I was a very 
good child. 

Experience in the nursery at home 
having always led me to believe the 
contrary, I very ungratefully put her 
down at once, in my own mind, as a 
fool. 

She took me into the hall when 
my mother went away, and I remember 
that I could see tears in my mother’s 
eyes, through her veil. I felt very 
sorry, when I kissed her good-bye, but 
not sorry enough to want to cry 
because I was pleased and excited at 
the idea of going to school. 

When the cab had driven away 
from the door the nun spoke very 
kindly to me, and said that I was a 
very brave little girl not to cry. I 
realized at once that she had expected 
me to shed tears, and felt rather 
ashamed of not having done so. 

The next moment I caught sight 


‘of a large mural painting of Our 


Lord, and forgot everything else. I 
had never seen a picture painted on a 
wall before, and it impressed me 
immensely. 

I remember nothing else at all 
about my arrival. But I still retain 
several very clear impressions, all of 
which must date from my first few 
days at the convent. 

There was the interesting dis- 
covery that a number of sins existed 
of which I had never so much as heard. 
The chief of these was immodesty. 

Unfortunately, I betrayed im- 
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modesty from the moment I arrived, 
dressed in a short velveteen frock that 
barely reached my knees. The nuns 
were so horrified by my display of leg 
that I was made to wear a borrowed 
uniform — blue serge, coming almost 
to my ankles — until my own could be 
made. 

Even more surprising was my next 
failure in decency. 

Once a week the entire school, 
divested of its customary black aprons 
and wearing the regulation blue cotton 
gloves, was assembled together in the 
presence of the community, and the 
marks of the week were read aloud. 

We sat in rows, and waited for the 
state entrance of Reverend Mother. 
My first appearance at this function 
was the occasion of a small scandal. 

As I sat at the end of my row —I 
was the youngest, though by no means 
the smallest, child in the Senior School 
—I saw that a nun on the opposite 
side of the room was making signs to 
me. What she sought to convey I 
could not imagine. 

I nervously smoothed my hair, 
straightened my shoulders, took my 
gloves off, put them on again, and still 
she continued to frown, to shake her 
head, and to make incomprehensible 
signals. 

Owing to the strict rule of silence 
prevalent in all convent schools, I 
could not ask enlightenment of my 
neighbours. At last, the nun was 
reduced to coming over to me, and 
making clear my enormity. 

‘You are sitting immodestly,’ she 
hissed into my astonished ear. Even 
then I did not at once understand 
that she meant I was sitting with one 
knee crossed over the other. 


Later, I learned that this attitude 
is never permitted to any convent 
child. 

Modesty also forbade any of us 
to view ourselves uncovered. A bath — 
which was not, I may add, a frequent 
occurrence — necessitated the donning 
of a large bath-chemise, and shrouded 
decently in its folds one entered the 
bath, and washed — or did not wash — 
underneath it as best one could. I 
remember that this regulation rather 
amused me. I never thought of 
evading it. 

My worst lapse from modesty was 
on an occasion when [I had knelt too 
long in the Chapel before breakfast, 
and had fainted. (Fainting was not at 
all uncommon, since we all went to 
early Mass fasting, every day, and 
open windows were not in favour.) 

I was taken up to the infirmary, 
and told to undress and get into 
bed. 

The kind infirmarian went off to 
the dormitory to fetch my nightgown, 
and I, in her absence, undressed myself. 
There was a fire in the room —I had 
not seen one since I came to the con- 
vent — and, stark naked, I sat on a 
little chair in front of it, and enjoyed 
the warmth. Looking back, I can 
only think that the infirmarian was a 
particularly broad-minded nun, for 
although she flung my nightgown over 
me at once, all she actually said was: 
‘A more modest little girl would never 
have done that. What must your poor 
Guardian Angel have thought!’ 

My Guardian Angel, alas, had 
many worse shocks to come. 

I remember the infirmary as quite 
a pleasant place, except that the food 
was always very nasty —but then it 
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was never nice, excepting on Sundays, 
when we were allowed sweets. 

(On Friday we had buns for 
goiter, which was eaten out of doors, 
and usually consisted of a slice of bread 
thinly covered with gooseberry jam. 
The buns were supposed to sustain us 
after a maigre dinner. They were 
carried into the boot-and-cloakroom 
in large baskets, and the girls helped 
themselves. ‘The result was that the 
more determined shovers got two buns 
apiece and the weaker, or more timid, 
none.) 

But to return to the infirmary. 

The infirmarian was very kind, 
and some of the other nuns came to 
visit me occasionally. One of them 
asked me how many decades of the 
Rosary I had said whilst lying in bed. 

I do not remember whether I was 
honest enough to own that it had 
never occurred to me to put my leisure 
to this pious use. But I do remember 
that she told me of two former pupils, 
both of them in bed —though not, I 
am sure, in the same room, which 
would certainly have been contrary to 
modesty. 

These invalids embarked upon a 
pious competition as to which of them 
should recite the greatest number of 
Hail Marys for the intentions of 
Reverend Mother. 

‘They were at it the whole time,’ 
said the nun triumphantly. “They 
could hardly be got to stop for meals.’ 

Unfortunately I cannot recall the 
figure achieved by the eventual winner 
— but it certainly ran into thousands. 

I am told that nowadays convent- 
school education is coming more into 
line with the requirements of secular 
establishments. ‘Thirty years ago, so 


far as my experience went, we were 
taught nothing at all. The nuns were 
kind, they were pious, they were for 
the most part well bred —but they 
were not well-educated themselves, 
nor had the majority of the class- 
mistresses either training or special 
aptitude for teaching. 

The music mistress-in-chief had, 
we were told, been appointed to the 
position because she had a special 
devotion to St. Cecilia! I see every 
reason to believe that similar weighty 
considerations had prevailed in the 
selection of other teachers. 

We played no games, excepting 
indoor ones of the old-fashioned French 
variety — ‘Nous nirons plus au bois’ and 
‘La Tour qui tombe’ — and a ridiculous 
playground exercise known as “The 
rescue of the Holy Sepulchre’ — which 
was a kind of mixture of rounders and 
French-and-English, with the indis- 
pensable dash of holiness supplied by 
the division of the players into two 


camps—the Crusaders and_ the 
Infidels. 
Holiness, indeed, prevailed on 


every possible and impossible occa- 
sion. We prayed before lessons, before 
recreation, before meals — we squab- 
bled over the relative merits of St. 
Anthony of Padua and St. Francis of 
Sales — we splashed ourselves and one 
another with holy water —we wrote 
urgent requests on small pieces of 
paper and placed them beneath the 
many devotional statues that stood all 
over the school. 

A favourite topic of conversation 
was the speculation as to which amongst 
us might eventually develop ‘a voca- 
tion’ and enter the religious life. To 
suggest that some of us might marry 
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would have been immodest. It was 
called ‘remaining in the world.’ 

Amongst the older girls I have no 
doubt that the vocation question was 
taken much more seriously. 

When the Superior-General came 
to visit the convent, we were told that 
she would devote one evening to 
private interviews. Any girl who felt 
that she had something special to 
say, might avail herself of the privilege. 
As the visit of a Superior-General to a 
convent is something like a review of a 
regiment, on the eve of active service, 
by its Commander-in-Chief — only 
much more so —I have since come to 
the conclusion that this concession of 
time by an extremely busy and re- 
sponsible woman was probably ex- 
pressly intended for the benefit of one 
or two chosen spirits who might, 
within the next few months, be expected 
to apply for permission to enter the 
noviciate. 

Certainly, when I put my name 
on the list of those desiring a private 
interview, I was rather surprised to 
see that I was alone amongst my con- 
temporaries. And I remember a tall, 
golden-haired girl —- a Child of Mary — 
(the spiritual equivalent of a Prefect) — 
inquiring rather suspiciously, as we 
waited in the passage outside the door 
of one of the smaller parlours, whether 
I really wanted to see the Superior- 
General. 

Yes, I did want to see her. 

And see her I did. 

On the whole, I believe that her 
kindness, her courtesy and humour on 
that occasion are the most vivid of all 
my convent recollections. I know that 
I did not in the least realize — as I have 
since come to do —that in all prob- 


ability a child of my age had never 
before demanded, and obtained, a 
private interview with the Superior- 
General of the Order. (I still think 
that I must have been let in by mis- 
take.) Still less did I realize that the 
problem upon which I sought for 
guidance was in any way incommen- 
surate to the occasion. 

After some preliminary courtesies 
in the course of which the Superior- 
General asked me my name and age, 
and whether I liked being at school, I 
came to the point. 

‘I want to know,’ said I, ‘whether I 
am to be obliged to eat eggs. They 
make me feel sick.’ 

How often in the thirty years 
that have elapsed since that solemn 
and artless inquiry, have I mentally 
paid tribute to her reception of 
it! 

Not a muscle quivered, as the 
Reverend Mother-General gave her 
full consideration to my problem. 

At last she inquired whether I 
was made to eat eggs at home. 

I said that I was not. 

‘In that case,’ she said gravely, 
‘you need not eat them here.’ 

I was not surprised, many years 
later, to see that her life had been 
written, as that of a remarkable and 
gifted woman, with a great sense of 
humour. 

I have no recollection of any 
other specially outstanding personality 
amongst the nuns in charge of us. 
Most of them were very kind, but in a 
thoroughly impersonal way. 

Infatuations were not in fashion at 
that particular convent. As for those 
alliances known as ‘particular friend- 
ships’ amongst the pupils themselves, 
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they stood only second in heinousness 
to failures in ‘modesty’. 

It was all, of course, long before 
wells of loneliness had been plumbed 
to their depths by the whole of the 
civilized world-—and I very much 
doubt whether any of us had the 
slightest idea as to why it should be 
considered a sin to like one companion 
better than another, and a still worse 
sin to display such a preference. 

There was a rule, very strictly 
enforced, that in no circumstances 
might any two girls talk alone together, 
even in the midst of a crowded recrea- 
tion hour. 

The only explanation we were 
ever given was that ‘Where there are 
two together, the devil always makes 
a third.’ 

For years, I was quite unable to 
rid myself of the feeling that any 
téte-d-téte conversation had, ipso facto, 
something slightly nefarious about it. 

The end of my stay at that par- 
ticular convent school came rather 
quickly, and was extraordinarily char- 
acteristic of an establishment in which 
modesty ranked so high, and common- 
sense so low. 

It had apparently never occurred 
to the nuns that a small child of ten 
years old, fresh from a nursery, might 
require somesupervision in the ordinary 
routine of hygiene. 

- Unfortunately, it had never oc- 
curred to my parents either to give me 
a simple and matter-of-fact explana- 
tion of the first rule of health. 

Not only did it never enter my 
head that a duty I had always ful- 
filled without in the least knowing why 
it was required of me, could not be 


neglected without dire results — but I 
was deeply impressed by the convent 
assumption that ‘immodesty’ must be 
attached to any mention of the natural 
functions of the body. It was the fear 
of seeming immodest, far more than 
anything else, that prevented me from 
asking permission to leave the room, 
when I ought to have done so. 

The eventual result of so much 
modesty and so much ignorance, was 
a severe illness of which I nearly died. 

What the convent doctor must 
have been like I cannot imagine. He 
diagnosed ‘a touch of tonsilitis’ — but 
when my temperature reached 104, 
agreed that my mother should be 
written to. She came to see me, and 
insisted on taking me home then and 
there. Why I did not die on the journey 
I shall never understand. I can 
remember feeling acute pain and bewil- 
derment, and then relief at finding 
myself at home again. 

After that I was ill for weeks, with 
intestinal inflammation. It is perhaps 
not altogether surprising that I was 
never sent back to the convent. 

One or two of the nuns and 
several of the girls wrote to me very 
kindly, and many years later, when 
chance took me there as a visitor, I 
was most cordially received as an old 
pupil of the Order. 

I did not, naturally, refer to my 
great failure as ‘a modest little girl’, 
and the good nuns, no doubt, had long 
since forgotten all about it. 

But it made an indelible impres- 
sion on my ten-year-old consciousness, 
all the same, and all that I have written 
is true, and will remain with me as 
long as memory remains. 
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4 bee fat woman sat outside 
on one of the green-painted iron chairs 
in the palm garden. She sat under 
one of the palm trees and fanned her 
face with a postcard. It was very hot. 
The light from the sun lay sharp 
against the steady palm shadow, but 
even under the palm tree it was 
terribly hot. The fat woman sat, her 
knees pressed apart by her fatness, 
fanning her face and looking out 
through the iron railings across the 
road at the sea. She felt very damp 
and uncomfortable. 

Having to move the postcard made 
her warm. She stopped fanning and 
laid her wrist on the iron table so that 
she would not make a mark on her 
dress. She took her vanity bag from 
the table and fumbled in it and brought 
out her metal powder box. She 
looked in the back of the box, holding 
it up and saw some of her bright red 
angry face in the silver square of the 
glass. She dipped the puff into the 
powder and rubbed it over her nose 
and cheeks and put the box back in 
her bag. It was still early morning. 

An old man came out of the hotel 
and down the gravel path to go out of 
the gate. He had a yellow panama 
and white tennis shoes. He bowed to 
her as he went by, raising the 
panama. 

‘Good-morning, Miss Drage. A 
beautiful morning.’ 

‘Beautiful. But so hot.’ 


He smiled, creasing his dry yellow 
face. 

‘Just nice,’ he said. ‘Just how I 
like it.’ 

He lifted the panama again and 
went through the gate out on to the 
promenade. She heard the sea drop- 
ping on the stone beach, a tired sound. 
That was one of the people from India. 
He liked it because it was hot. It 
would go on being hot like this all 
day and at night you got in under the 
mosquito net and it was hot still. The 
mosquito net had a dry smell like old 
lace curtains. She had three mosquito 
bumps on her forehead. 

Nobody went by on the road 
outside, everything was quite still. A 
little way up the promenade there 
were painters hanging on cradles paint- 
ing at the front of the Hétel Céte 
d’Azur, she had noticed them yester- 
day. They were getting the place 
ready. The post office was being 
fixed up too, you might think they 
were rebuilding it. You walked in 


. crunching on mortar and mortar drop- 


ping down on you from the scaffolding 
over the door. There was a smell of 
mortar and a clattering of hammers, 
so that you had to shout at the girl 
behind the wire grille. She didn’t 
understand anyway. The town was 
being fixed up for people to come and 
stay in it. In another three or four 
months the Casino would be open, 
there would be dances, people going 
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about in motors, sitting out on the 
promenade, walking up and down 
with parasols. Gambling at night in 
the Casino. Battles of flowers. 

A long time ago, while she was 
still at school, she had read a story 
about people who went to the south 
of France every year for the Season. 
On the outside of the book there was a 
coloured picture of the terrace at 
Monte Carlo. That image had stayed 
in her mind, bright and sharp as a 
scene in a peepshow: dazzling white 
against the blue of the sea. And in the 
foreground a dark handsome face, 
bowed in some exquisite compliment. 

In three or four months it would 
be the Season, and the hotel charges 
would go up. ‘And the nights would 
be cool. Long before that she would 
have to go back to England and when 
she met her friends she would say, 
“Yes, I have just come back from the 
south of France.’ For years she had 
wanted to be able to say that to her 
friends. Well, she could go back now 
and say that tothem. And the Duke of 
something or other had his yacht in 
the harbour at Monte Carlo, just 
round the corner. Yes, I saw the Duke 
there one day. Yes, I remember 
seeing his yacht in the harbour. 

In the evening she sat looking at 
an old London News in a corner of the 
lounge and three old men from India 
and one of their wives played bridge. 
The other wife used to sit at her 
husband’s elbow with knitting, and 
when he was playing the hand she 
looked up over the tops of her glasses 
to see what card he was playing and 
sometimes leaned over to see what the 
other players had. When the hand 
was over she used to tell her husband 


what mistakes he had made. They all 
went to bed about nine and the lights 
were put out in the lounge. Jacques, 
the concierge, was always asleep, always 
sitting in the office with the glass door, 
leaning forward on the desk with his 
forehead on the backs of his hands: 
Sometimes she wanted a postcard or a 
stamp, but she did not like to waken 
him to ask for one. She used to come 
back and look in to see if he was 
awake. Sometimes she went up to 
the post office rather than waken 
him. 

She started to fan herself again. 
She moved forward a little and felt her 
dress sticking to the iron seat. She 
heard a step on the gravel and looked 
round and saw Charlot, the pro- 
prietor’s son, coming out of the hotel 
with his sister. He was wearing a 
white bath-gown and canvas shoes with 
mat soles. He was going for a bathe. 
His sister was a little girl. She was in 
her bathing-suit with a towel round her 
shoulders. She shifted round on the 
seat to face them as they came down 
the path. 

‘Bon jour, she said. 

‘Good-morning,’ said Charlot. He 
bowed towards her. He was as brown 
as a berry, his black hair glistened in 
the sun. His teeth were very white 
when he smiled. 

‘Off for a bathe,’ she said. 

He stopped and leaned his head 
forward interestedly. 

‘Please?’ 

‘You’re going for a bathe,’ she 


said. 

‘Ah, yes,’ said Charlot. ‘You do 
not come?’ 

‘No, no,’ she said. ‘I’m not 
bathing.’ 
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‘No?’ said Charlot. ‘But it is 
nice. He smiled and nodded and 
went on down the path. His sister 
said something to him in French as 
they went out of the gate and they 
both laughed. 

She watched them crossing the 
road and the promenade and Charlot 
stepped over the edge on to the big 
rock and turned to help his sister 
down with his brown arms. Their 
heads went out of sight below the 
edge of the promenade. She heard the 
sea flop lazily on the stones. Charlot 
was taking off his wrap and going 
down in his mat shoes over the stones 
to the edge of the water. He was not 
much more than seventeen, just a 
boy. He was very well made in his 
tight bathing-suit, very straight and 
slender. Brown all over his body with 
lying out in the sun. A handsome 
young boy. She heard a splash and a 
shout and then the shrill voice of the 
little sister. Charlot had plunged in 
and come up shaking back his wet 
hair, plunging and swimming with 
long splashing strokes, rolling and turn- 
ing and playing about in the water. 
He was a good bather and swimmer. 
She sat looking out through the rail- 
ings towards the sea. Charlot’s black 
head was bobbing up and down above 
the water, the little sister was swimming 
towards him, her red rubber bathing- 
cap moving along like a rubber ball. 
Charlot’s head disappeared, the sun 
glinted on his hips and heels as he 
went down and the little sister screamed 
and laughed, beating the water with 
her hands and trying to look down 
into it to see where he was. 

She rocked a little to get up, her 
dress sticking to the seat. She got up 


and moved out into the sun slowly 
and went out through the gate and 
across to the edge of the promenade. 
Charlot lifted his wet arm out of the 
water and waved to her. He shouted 
something in French and then he 
shouted: 

‘You come to bathe. It is nice.’ 

She waved her hand. The little 
sister lay on her back and kicked up 
the water with her legs. 

The sun was shining on the sea 
so that you could hardly look at it. 
She turned and looked up and down 
the promenade. There was nobody 
about. On the front of the Cote d’Azur 
she saw the white coat of a painter 
hanging in his cradle half way up. 
The promenade was white and dry, 
nobody was sitting in any of the seats. 
She looked back at the sea. Charlot 
had swum far out, she could see his 
black head bobbing in the track of the 
sun. Now he was swimming in, his 
face down in the water, lifting his 
elbows. She stood sweating in the 
sun, she felt the sweat running down 
from under her arms and running 
down her thighs. The little sister 
was sitting waist-deep in the shallows 
leaning back on her arms watching 
Charlot coming through the water. 
He came ploughing in, leaving a wake 
behind him till he was in shallow 
water. He lifted his face, blowing and 
spouting. He bent, feeling for the 
bottom and stood up, thigh-deep. He 
was a fine, slender boy. _He smoothed 
back his hair and looked up and saw 
her on the promenade. He waved 
his arm again. 

‘Hallo,’ he called. 

She lifted her hand. 

“You’re a fine swimmer,’ she called 
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He struggled forward in the water 
and put his hand behind his ear. 

‘All right,’ she called. 
swimmer.’ 

He waved his arm and laughed, 
not understanding. She turned and 
went back across the road into the 
garden. She panted and sweated with 
the exertion of walking. 

She went into the hotel, into the 
sudden gloom. As she went past the 
office she saw Jacques through the 
glass door lying forward on the desk 
with his head on his arms sleeping. 
She went on up the shallow stairs to 
the top and went into her bedroom. 
The shutters had been left open and 
the sun was baking the shabby carpet. 
She went over and pulled the shutters 
in. As she looked out over the garden 
and the promenade she saw the two 
heads moving on the water and heard 
the sound of splashing. 

Now the sun came in through the 
shutters and lay in bright strips on the 
floor. She pulled off her hat and felt 
the damp hair sticking to her fore- 
head. She took off her clothes and 


‘Fine 


threw them over the back of a chair. 
She moved about the room in her 
bare feet, but she did not feel any 
cooler. The shutters kept out the air, 
but it was too hot to open them and 
let in the sun. She went over to the 
bed. The mosquito net hung down 
over it from the ceiling like a bridal 
veil. She gathered the dry mesh in 
her hands and bundled it in~ be- 
tween the wall and the bed-rail and 
lay down on the bed. The sheet 
was like canvas, hot and dry. She 
lifted her hands and put them behind 
her head and lay stretched out on 
the bed looking up at the ceiling. 
She listened to her short, difficult 
breathing. 

The heat pressed down on her fat 
body, squeezing out the sweat. It ran 
tickling her skin. She felt the sag of 
her enormous breasts, she felt her 
whole heavy fatness pressing down on 
the hard bed. Outside beyond the 
closed shutters she heard the screams 
of the little sister and Charlot’s voice 
shouting and the splash of water as 
they played. 
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MARLBOROUGH: HIS LIFE AND _ TIMES. 
Volume II. By wInsTon s, CHURCHILL 
Harrap. 25s. 


Accuracy, no doubt, is the first virtue of 
an historian: but any accuracy not a 
pedant’s must include three more virtues 
less easily come by — fulness, lucidity, and 
substantiality. He must be full, must 
show the whole stream of discrete, dis- 
crepant forces whose union and interaction 
are the event: he must be lucid, so that 
his reader stands over the whirling tangle, 
seeing not only its contents and their 
direction, but their proportion and their 
relative impact: and he must be sub- 
stantial, must convince his reader that he 
is dealing not with black and white 
squares on a map, but with the conduct 
of men among events whose issue, at any 
given moment, they cannot forecast with 
any certainty. The second volume of Mr. 
Churchill’s Marlborough has all these 
virtues, and in a brilliant degree. It is 
primarily a portrait of that strange 
figure, the Duke of Marlborough, Mal- 
brouck, Corporal John, with his beauty, 
his icy mind, as vast and clear and 
imperturbably cold as winter sunlight on 
the North German plain, his odd mean- 
ness in small things, his lack of scruple, his 
serene longanimity, and those strange 
patches of warmth about his heart, his 
genuine devotion to his friend and Queen 
—no one, reading his private letters, can 
doubt it was real — and his steady love for 
the able restless woman who had been his 
joy and torment for so long, to whom the 
man of fifty-four can write, after shaking 
Europe (and after a matter of seventeen 
hours in the saddle), with the simple 
passion of a lad of twenty interspersing 


the shrewd comment on politics of a 
cabinet minister to a trusted colleague. 
Marlborough dominates the book: 
but for these years, 1702 to 1708, Marl- 
borough was growing to dominate all 
Europe, to be the strongest single force in 
it, since he could control and direct so 
many forces, by his sheer personal 
ascendancy or by his lieutenants, Sarah, 
Godolphin, the Queen, and the implicit 
faith he gave them in himself. To see 
Marlborough, we have to see what he 
handled — one of the great decisive wars 
of history, with its background of the 
complex politics of a civilized Europe, and 
foreground of a professional war machine. 
His time is in fact the age of the most 
professional of all the greater European 
wars, and of those most exclusively con- 
cerned with politics in the narrowest 
sense of the word, with governments rather 
than with the wild and passionate impulses 
of nations. Marlborough comes in the 
time between Gustavus and Napoleon: 
Gustavus’ wars had the Reformation 
behind them, Napoleon’s the Revolution. 
One went to psalms, the other to the lift of 
the Marseillaise. Marlborough’s had 
nothing but regimental marches. It is, 
in fact, the first of the great wars fought, 
overtly at any rate, over the Balance of 
Power. To be precise, the War of the 
Spanish Succession is really the second 
round of such a war. Louis XIV had 
grown from baffled, humiliated childhood 
with the dominant blood of his cool fiery 
grandfather repressed and soured, and 
hungry for compensation: the fierce and 
gay and battered France of the Fronde 
came into his hands and he forged it, with 
the steely brains of Colbert and Louvois to 
help him, to a Prussian discipline, and 
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his starvation for power unsated by that, 
sought to make himself safe on his 
northern and eastern border. He took the 
usual method of going about it—that is, 
of overthrowing his neighbour’s landmark 
—and collided with the Dutch: a misfire 
gesture and an unlucky wind allowed a 
Dutch king to mount the throne of 
England . . . and the Anglo-Dutch fleet 
was bigger than the French, and quite as 
able. Louis won victories, but William 
the war. The Treaty of Ryswyk left 
France where she had begun. Then a 
world-power crashed abruptly: as the fall 
of the French monarchy and the sunset 
of the Hapsburg flung Europe in war in 
1792 and in 1914, so in 1701 did the end 
of the Spanish Hapsburgs. Next year, 
Louis’ grandson was on the Spanish 
throne, and the Bourbons spread across 
Europe — France and Spain, the Spanish 
Netherlands, half of Italy —- with a whole 
enormous empire in the New World. 

Weltmacht is not an endearing quality. 
Europe quailed under the shadow of the 
Sun-King. A mole dug his burrow: a 
horse threw his rider: Anne Stewart came 
out of a humble and comfortless life on the 
rim ofa court, and was Queen of the Three 
Kingdoms. She has been called a fool: 
she was, in fact, uncommonly like Queen 
Victoria. She had a solid sense of 
responsibility as Queen: she was also John 
Churchill’s friend, and she trusted him, 
and wished to see him at the head of 
affairs, which, as events were to prove, 
was by no means folly. It is at this point 
that this second volume begins, with a 
complex prelude of home politics tangled 
with foreign, for intimate co-operation 
with the Dutch and the Empire was 
essential. Marlborough had to handle the 
European Princes, to command the 
armies, and through his wife, Godolphin, 
and the Queen, control affairs at home to 
ensure a backing. And he was merely an 
earl of a new creation. 

We see his rise to command, itself a 


brilliant piece of politics; the forming of 
the Queen’s first government; then the 
war itself, oddly parallel in its initial 
conditions to that which we are in process 
of forgetting; the first campaigns in the 
North, inconclusive through the caution of 
the Dutch, fine fighters proven, but 
lacking the fougue that was the immediate 
need; and so, with Marlborough hampered 
by the fact that he was never generalissimo, 
the dragging out of the war to its costly 
length. We have its course for six years, 
the complex web of politics and strategy 
and human inter-relations, to the real 
turning-point, the campaign of Blenheim, 
where Marlborough struck for the Low 
Countries on the Danube. It was a great 
strategic conception: the tactical mastery 
that brought it to accomplishment, and is 
shown so lucidly in the many maps, is no 
less impressive. And, in another way, its 
lack of fruition is also impressive to the 
looker-on. It broke the prestige of the 
Sun-King, made Marlborough a Duke, 
and a legend: but it did not end the war, 
as it should have done. The last chapters 
of the volume give the reason why 
Ramillies; Oudenarde, Malplaquet, Villa- 
viciosa, and Denain had yet to be fought. 

Mr. Churchill moves easily through 
these large events, always in full control of 
his material, but never allowing it to die 
into mere diagram in his grasp: he 
provides, in fact, against that by an 
excellent preliminary study of the nature of 
war in the eighteenth century, of the actual 
use of weapons and units in practice, 
the immediate experience of the soldier. It 
is this sense that we are admitted to witness 
life and action as they presented them- 
selves to men at the head of vast dangerous 
affairs, that colours close scholarship with 
the stuff of drama. Often, looking at 
history, we are apt to think that so it had 
to come, like a cloth unrolling. A man 
who has himself been active politician and 
serving soldier knows better, that it is like 
a picture being painted, whose spaces may 
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fill with this thing or another. Thus he 
gives us the vital sense of the past as 
present, with success or failure in an 
unseen future conditioned by what one is 
doing and has done, and full of factors 
that one may know or not: and we reach 
some comprehension of the mind of the 
man who played chess for his country on a 
board of all Europe, with all that mattered 
to him as the stake, and won, and wished 
all the time — the phrase is like a refrain 
in his intimate letters—‘to be living 
quietly at home with Lady Marl.’ And 
if he had got his wish? Sarah knew 
better. 


THE ISLANDMAN. By TOMAS O’CROHAN. 
Chatto & Windus. 8s. 6d. 


Ir is not so long ago since Synge discovered 
the western folk of Ireland and in a few 
hasty years brought back from remote 
islands and mountain-sides a richness of 
imaginative thought and idiom. His 
discovery was as surprising to his own 
country as to the world at large. Who 
were these extraordinary islanders and 
fishermen who talked like intoxicated 
Elizabethans and had such strange 
notions? Riots at the Abbey Theatre 
indicated that good citizens refused to 
believe in these creations of a writing man 
who had come back from Paris. But now, 
thanks to the Language Revival, the 
Gaelic-speaking people of the west are 
writing their own books, and we are in a 
position to judge whether Synge was 
right or wrong. 

Mr. O’Crohan’s book, which was 
written in Irish, appeared some years ago 
as a government publication in the Irish 
Free State. Dr. Robin Flower has 
translated it into vigorous English and he 
has, rightly as we think, avoided that 
artificial ‘dialect’ of the Irish Literary 
Revival which, in its affected dropping of 
relative pronouns and verbs, produces as 


often as not, an effect of cretinism. Some 
years ago in a poem Dr. Flower described 
the author of this book. 


He had lived on the Island sixty years 

And those years and the Island lived in 
him, 

Graved on his flesh, in his eye dwelling, 

And moulding all his speech, 

That speech witty and beautiful 

And charged with the memory of so 
many dead. 


Those who may be surprised by the 
fact that a simple fisherman and _turf- 
cutter on a remote island could write with 
such astonishing verve, wit and dramatic 
power must realize that they are actually 
in the presence of oral tradition and the 
native art of story telling. In the mud 
cabins on a desolate Atlantic rock the 
classics of Gaelic literature were recited 
around the winter’s fire for centuries. 

The Great Blasket lies a few miles off 
the wild Kerry coast. ‘It is a crag,’ as Mr. 
O’Crohan tells us, ‘in the midst of the 
great sea, and again and again the blown 
surf drives right over it before the violence 
of the wind, so that you daren’t put your 
head out any more than a rabbit that 
crouches in his burrow in Inishvickillane 
when the rain and the salt spume are 
flying.’ Mr. O’Crohan’s autobiography 
is unique, for it tells us not only the story 
of his own long life, but of a tiny com- 
munity —almost a medieval survival in 
many of its ways — which remained com- 
pletely untouched by progress. But for 
the wreck of a wheat-ship upon the 
Blasket rocks during the Great Famine 
this island would have been without a 
living soul to-day and all its memories 
perished. A deep sense of providence 
pervades the hardy philosophy of these 
islanders and this is little to be wondered 
at, since they have so often been depen- 
dent for their very sustenance upon the 
sea’s gifts. In the old days when starva- 
tion was imminent a luckv school of 
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porpoises could provide sea-meat for a 
year. The way in which these islanders 
in the ’seventies and ’eighties discovered 
modern commodities would have pleased 
Charles Lamb. The first tea-cask ever 

‘washed ashore greatly puzzled them. 
They used the mysterious grains for dyeing 
wool and fattening pigs; in both cases it 
proved highly effective. When the first 
steamer was observed on the horizon the 
fishermen thought it was a ship on fire and 
hastily put out to the rescue. 

Many, indeed, of the episodes of 
childhood and early youth which Mr. 
O’Crohan described for us are perfect little 
essays in themselves. Their whimsicality, 
their delight in simple or fine objects might 
well be the envy of a weary professional 
essayist. Among such is the story of the 
little lad’s first pair of boots, a story which 
directly symbolizes the poverty of the 
island. As was the custom when the 
islanders returned from the mainland the 
cliff above the landing creek was crammed 
with people eager for tidings. “There was 
nobody in the boat that they didn’t 
recognize at a glance but the young 
gentleman —some of them maintained 
that he was a child of great people in 
Dingle who were sending him to spend a 
week running about the Island. One of 
my sisters, Eileen, was among them on the 
cliff, and she couldn’t be certain that it was 
me because of the shining glory about my 
feet, for I was a thin-legged, barefooted 
starveling when I left home.’ As an 
example of Mr. O’Crohan’s gift we may 
give a typically vigorous passage. In it he 
describes how the young girls of the 
Island lured him from work as a young 
man. 


I knew perfectly well that I’d cut 
my last sod of turf that day when I saw 
the mop head of the first of them 
coming between me and the daylight. 
For the gang of girls we had in the 
Island in those days were next door to 


being half-wild. And, though I was 
pretty tired before they came, sure it 
was they that finished me altogether. 
And no wonder - six girls, just about 
beginning to ripen, running over with 
high spirits, whatever sort of food and 
drink they had. It’s easy baking when 
you have meal to hand, and so it was 
with them: stout, strong hoydens, as 
healthy as the fish in the sea; it made 
no odds to them what sort of food. they 
had on the table, and they didn’t care. 

The worst they could do to me 
didn’t vex or worry me, be sure of that. 
It would have been an odd thing, 
indeed, if it had, for it was the wild 
spirit of youth that was driving them, 
and sure I had a good right to have a ~ 
spark of the same fire touching me up, 
too, for there was many a young man 
of my own kind who’d rather have them 
playing their games with him than all 
the turf on the hills. 


There is tragedy in these pages, but 
much, too, of wild merriment and drink- 
ing escapades in which the islanders 
forgot their hardships. But times have 
changed. “That’s all gone by now, and 
the high heart and the fun are passing 
from the world.’ 


PORTRAITS BY INFERENCE. By HUMBERT 


WOLFE. Methuen. 6s. 


No contemporary literary career has been 
more barometric than Mr. Wolfe’s. He 
came to the contest comparatively late in 
life. As he confesses in these essays, ‘what 
I wrote first is of no moment or interest, 
except to me who had to wait for my 
thirties to see my first proof.’ And that is 
not so long ago. 

Since that time he has become that 
rare miracle, a poet who is a best-seller. 
By some trick of fate, personality, or by a 
perversity larger than his own conscious 
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nature he has, like Heine, roused a storm 
of antagonists, one of whom stung too 
deeply. 

We have not seen much work from 
him since then. But this does not neces- 
sarily signify that we shall not. For a 
writer, and particularly an audacious 
writer who skates on thin ice, can profit 
by his disasters, dying cat-like deaths and 
returning from each lethal experience 
with more caution, more integrity, a 
simpler and less self-conscious confidence, 
and a more solid technique. 

There are some critics who have not 
been able to join in the hue and cry 
against Mr. Wolfe; who, though unable to 
appreciate his literary window-dressing 
and too frequent up-stage tricks with the 
poetic limelight, nevertheless saw gleams 
in his work of an uncommon humanity, a 
wide and magnanimous insight into 
human motives and an appreciation of 
human heroism. 

They shared too with the larger 
public a pleasure in his gift for expressing 
the nostalgias of the grown-up for the 
never-never lands of childhood and youth; 
a gift of the same kind as that of Hans 
Andersen. ‘They felt too that he had 
introduced into modern letters a puckish- 
ness, a speed, and a technique of elision 
and allusiveness; qualities whose novelty 
made the reader gasp and experience 
almost a sense of physical giddiness when 
reading his verse. 

It was obvious to them that such 
originality could not be snuffed out by a 
lampoon. 

Their confidence was justified when 
Mr. Wolfe published the Uncelestial City 
and Wow a Stranger. In the verse of the 
former and the prose of the latter, Mr. 
Wolfe, after the preliminary conjuring 
tricks, suddenly forgot his audience and 
became lost in his subject. The quips and 
tropes and puns disappeared, to be 
replaced by solid character-drawing which 
showed at once that here was an author 


with a true dramatic instinct, simple 
after all in his contact with men and 
women; capable of understanding their 
conduct and motives, and able to express 
that understanding forcibly and directly, 
his wit at last finding material worthy of 
it. Here was a writer, like his larger 
prototype Heine, realistic enough in his 
insight into social and personal problems 
to be able to forget to attitudinize about 
them. 

In these Portraits by Inference Mr. 
Wolfe develops that power of quick 
dramatization of the moment. He might 
call them Portraits by Lightning Inference, 
for though they are deliberate enough in 
their preparation, the sudden exposure of 
personality is done by a turn of wit that 
recalls Mr. Wolfe’s naughtier and self- 
destructive methods whose audacity could 
not always be justified. 

He is particularly convincing in his 
portraits of grave Permanent Officials, 
those singularly English products, monu- 
ments of taciturnity and _ benevolent 
ruthlessness who are so feared by Conti- 
nental politicians who have to combat 
them in conferences. As a youngster of 
twenty-eight Mr. Wolfe went to Paris with 
Sir Alfred Bateman, after being inter- 
viewed and approved at a coffee table in 
Whitehall Gardens, under the malevolent 
eye of Edmund Gosse. “The long narrow 
garden was empty, and at the far end, 
seated at their ease about a table, were 
four gentlemen of the Victorian era 
speculating on the minute and timidly 
approaching figure of an early Georgian. 
They sat at a wooden table with their 
coffee cups at hand and puffing upon their 
cheroots, a little group strayed from 
Trollope and neatly gathered by the 
Cornhill Magazine.’ Austin Dobson, who 
was one of the four, asked the newcomer 
pensively, ‘Are you yourself then, a 
critic, or a writer? No? Then perhaps 
you are being successful too early as a 
civil servant. You must watch yourself.’ 
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‘If I were a critic,’ Mr. Wolfe replied, 
‘I should be standing up when I speak to 
you, Mr. Dobson.’ The poet replied, ‘As 
I feared, you are obviously a successful 
diplomat.’ 

There was an element of prophecy in 
the poet’s words, for assuredly a success- 
ful diplomat is a person who is secretive in 
the wrong place and who wears his vices 
on his sleeve. Hence the continued mis- 
understandings of international affairs. 

But in the larger affairs of poetry 
there is no excuse for professional diplo- 
macy or for the presence of its pernicious 
technique. We therefore welcome the 
signs of Mr. Wolfe’s abandoning them, and 
revealing himself as a dramatic writer 
with deep and generous sympathy, a 
normal and sane moral sense, and an 
overbubbling quality of gaiety and fun 
springing from true compassion and 
benevolence. 


ROBESPIERRE, A STUDY IN DETERIORATION. 
By R. SOMERSET WARD. Macmillian. 
18s. 


Mr. R. SomerseT Warp has here done a 
piece of work much as might have 
Robespierre himself. It is thorough, it is 
lucid, and it is devoid of the least flicker of 
doubt. The book must arouse a threefold 
interest. First there is the claim of a most 
carefully documented and well-written 
account of certain aspects of the French 
Revolution; then there is the absorption 
one feels in that enigma, Robespierre, 
who was passionately convinced that he 
could bring about the reign of Virtue, and 
banish egotism forever, by beheading 
two hundred people a week; and third 
there is a curious resemblance between 
the mind of the author and the subject. 
Mr. Ward analyses Robespierre’s charac- 
ter with perspicuity, yet while he lays 


bare the sources of Robespierre’s implac- 
able virtue, he displays an assurance of 
opinion, a dry briskness in condemnation 
that has the perfect Robespierre ring. As 
Robespierre was called both ‘The In- 
corruptible’ and ‘The Monster,’ so while 
reading Mr. Ward’s book one has a dual 
reaction caused by his astute perception 
and his priggish delight in judgement. 

The book sets itself to study the steps 
by which Robespierre became what he was 
in the end, and anyone who remembers 
comparing the portraits of a man or 
woman taken from their early youth to 
advanced age, and has marked the change 
from youthful coxcombry to grave no- 
bility, or from fiery promise to ravaged 
decay will remember how chastened they 
felt. The portraits of Talleyrand, for 
example, are horrifying in their contrast, 
and an explanation of the integration or 
disintegration of any historical character 
has the very deepest interest. Mr. Ward 
explains the mystery of Robespierre as 
one who has inside knowledge concerning 
the ways of God. In the first chapter he 
says ‘every human being is endowed with 
a soul possessing an inherent power of 
establishing contact with God or of 
turning away in another direction.’ He 
pauses every few pages in his ably written 
history to see how the soul of Robespierre 
is thriving, and if there is a good deal of 
pious headshaking there is equally astute 
understanding. In the last chapter he 
sums up with trenchancy and sound 
psychological understanding. He shows 
that the arid rectitude of Robespierre’s 
character was compounded of vanity and 
timidity, and submits that the dishonour 
his father brought him doubtless hardened 
his initial will to perfection. A strange 
spiritual blindness prevented his seeing 
any difference between himself and his 
high and rigid principles so that he could 
proclaim with conviction ‘I am _ the 
Truth.’ To identify oneself with abstract 
right has grave consequences. 
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SEVEN POOR MEN OF SYDNEY. By CHRISTINA 
STEAD. Davies. 7s. 6d. 


JOSEPH KERKHOVEN’S THIRD EXISTENCE. 
By JACOB WASSERMANN. Allen & 
Unwin’. 10s. 


BUTCHER’S BROOM. 
The Porpoise Press. 


By NEIL M. GUNN. 
7s. 6d. 


WHO ONCE EATS OUT OF THE TIN BOWL. 
By HANS FALLADA. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 


Seven Poor Men of Sydney is a strange and 
arresting book. Miss Christina Stead, 
the author, has brilliant gifts, and she 
writes of life in the harbour city with so 
original a style that the reader sees with 
her own vivid insight, yet is hardly able 
to follow her idiosyncratic vision. Her 
descriptions are sharply incisive, revealing 
simultaneously the beautiful and the 
sordid, so that one senses an atmosphere 
both jaded and vibrant; almost as though 
Australian air tired one to the point of 
delirium in which no burning impression 
could be denied. Miss Stead raps out 
with a perfection of just statement the 
squalor of matter and the fantasy of mind, 
giving an impression of tropical glare 
where all is illumined, but where richness 
turns to corruption. Her characters are 
young people strongly individual, though 
impotent. They search for work that 
does not exist, or agitate for a new society 
in which they could only be the ill 
members. All are possessed of astounding 
eloquence. They dissect themselves, each 
other, and every facet of living until they 
are consumed in a fever of understanding. 
One can only relinquish any idea one may 
have had that Australia is a new, and 
hardy society, with its members tending 
to be baldly objective. Miss Stead shows 
us parents of the generation now rounding 
fifty who are as grey and jelly-like in 
substance as newly spawned frogs’ eggs. 
Their children in the early twenties are as 
darkly imaginative as Poe, as haunted as 
Baudelaire. In this city of the antipodes 


industry is chaotic, poverty and vice reel 
together, vegetation bursts in richest 
opulence, and the wild drama of the 
climate sweeps solidity away. The charac- 
ters are too intricate to make a short 
description in any way just, and one can 
only recommend the sharp experience of 
being held and baffled by them at first 
hand. There is Baruch, a Jew, who 
analyses like a surgeon employing a 
rapier; Withers, tall, soft and unhealthy, 
who cheerfully shares his wide knowledge 
of the pornographic; Michael, shuddering 
away from the tangible and reaching such 
subtleties of the intangible that his range 
of sentiency drives him to suicide; most 
poignant of all is Catherine, his sister, who 
voluntarily goes into an asylum that she 
may shelter her tortured mind among the 
mad. These people seem to see so much 
that they remind one of the Indians whose 
eyelids were cut off and who died from the 
insanity of constant sight. As the story 
moves to its final phantasmagoria, the 
orbit of Miss Stead’s imagination sweeps 
far outside normal experience, but the 
flexibility of her prose, the strange, wild 
ease with which she depicts frustration 
and awareness, can only command the 
deepest interest and the most complete 
admiration. 

Our search for self-knowledge has 
many ways of entrapping us. We question 
the sources of action and become incapable 
of action. We blow the gaff on the 
mystery of the known, only to recoil from 
the disintegration we ourselves have 
wrought, then take flight into the inactual 
where an abysm of mystery awaits us: or 
with the absurd intrusiveness of a fly we 
mistake our own buzzing for the oracles 
of God. If Miss Stead climbs breathless 
heights of enquiry, Mr. Jacob Wasserman 
has the teasing maladroitness of a blue- 
bottle. In Joseph Kerkhoven’s Third Exist- 
ence his characters resemble nothing as 
much as Teuton professors puffing words 
out with pomposity until every syllable is 
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as stifling as a feather bed. Reason is 
obscured by ponderous inflation until it is 
difficult to have’ patience with a writer 
whose pedantry demands a continual use 
of medical terms unknown to the lay 
reader, yet who describes everything but 
disease in terms of the loosest pretension. 
Some of it is frankly absurd, as this — 
‘Amid the empurpled intoxication and 
joyance of her passion.’ Much is stage 
thunder, as this, ‘The life-force; the vital 
impetus; the god-body; the god-brain, 
the divine substance; and, in amplifying 
counterpart thereto, the unknown im- 
pulses in man’s spiritual life, that some- 
thing which resembles a pulsating heart, 
the substance of the “vital programme” 

. the sustainer of syneidesis; the 
infallible, primary, ineradicable conscious- 
ness of protoplasm and the cell-State.’ 
The cumulative effect of six hundred 
pages of turgid analysis can alone give the 
weary distaste of the reader, and it wholly 
incapacitates one for disentangling the 
bones of the story from the mists in which 
they are wrapped. Wassermann tells of 
the ‘inner dynamics’ (the phrase is 
quoted, not accepted) of Joseph Kerk- 
hoven, his wife and his patients. The most 
important patient is a famous novelist 
who is ‘possessed’ by his first wife. At the 
dictation of Kerkhoven the novelist writes 
an analysis of the character of this con- 
suming creature. If it were not that the 
Heavens are parted to reveal a bore, the 
250 pages describing a woman ebullient 
as boiling sugar would be masterly 
dissection. The novelist’s second wife is 
drawn to Kerkhoven, the novelist himself 
is drawn by the wife of Kerkhoven, they 
swing this way and that, each swelling 
with unspeakable portent. As Kerkhoven 
nears death they mount to the unintel- 
ligible. Jacob Wassermann was so acutely 
aware of the confusion of his age that it is 
pitiably ironic that he added to it such a 
book. 


Mr. Gunn’s Butcher’s Broom is by 


contrast as refreshing as a hint of spring. 
His writing is at times as delicate as the 
first purple haze of buds among the 
birches, or the rusty light on bursting bog 
myrtle. Scotland should be proud of Mr. 
Gunn, for he is the best of her present-day 
writers and his merits are many. It must 
be admitted that he knows his virtues, and 
the universal blight of self-consciousness 
occasionally drives him to a strained 
lyricism. But if he is sometimes tempted 
to do too much the thing he knows he 
can do well, he sounds again and again 
the authentic note of poetry. Simply, and 
freshly as life itself, when not stilled and 
staled by the intellect, Mr. Gunn tells of 
the Highlands of over a hundred years 
ago. An isolated glen, holding a few 
cottages, the people poor and speaking 
only the Gaelic, this is the place of his 
story; but as in that country the eye 
stretches far, so Mr. Gunn gives us a 
feeling of wide boundaries of spirit and 
scene. Highland understanding is delicate 
and quick, and their relations are full of 
subtlety. Certain peoples have a fluid 
sense of each other, as though the same 
consciousness flowed freely among them 
all. Russians have it, negroes have a 
primitive form of it, and Highland second 
sight seems a natural part of it. Social 
intercourse has an attractive vivacity 
where it exists, and it is seldom that one 
reads of so delightful an occasion as an 
evening described early in the book where 
the women waulk the cloth while a battle 
of proverbs is carried on. There is bold 
sparring by the keenest witted while 
everyone in the crowded cottage has a 
lively appreciation of each shade of 
implication. The time came when the 
land that had been given to these people 
by word of honour, though not by written 
deed, was taken from them that sheep 
might graze where men and women had 
valiantly contrived to live. Human 
beings possessing many graces were evicted 
from their homes with every aggravation 
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of brutality. This part of the story is as 
heartrendingly dramatic as the most 
sombre of the Scottish ballads. In 
exchange for their holdings they were 
given land near the sea where even sheep 
could not live and where they perched 
and suffered like storm-driven birds. Mr. 
Gunn tells of the wrongs of his people 
with a noble beauty. 

Who Once Eats Out of the Tin Bowl is a 


story of a German convict prison: It’ 


makes terrifying reading. The style is so 
starkly convincing that one accepts the 
account as truth and is in prison oneself, 
hearing foul words, breathing stench, 
and trying to do every prisoner, warder 
and official, since they are all trying to do 
you. One learns the terror of going out 
into a world one has not seen for years, 
one has the perfectly justified loathing of 
mankind, one knows the impossibility of 
concealing your prison background, the 
vituperation which greets you when it 
becomes known, the inevitable return to 
crime as the only means of wresting a 
living from a society in which one has no 
place, and at last one returns to prison 
and finds the deep relief it brings. After 
reading this book one has been a criminal. 
Surely never before the torrent of fiction 
in which we now live have we known the 
actuality of lives so widely removed from 
our own. If we are not our brother’s 
keeper we no longer have the excuse of not 
knowing his needs. 


MAN OF ARAN. By PAT MULLEN. Faber. 


8s. 6d. 


THERE was a good deal of criticism of Mr. 
Robert Flaherty’s film, The Man of Aran. 
Some people said there should have been 
a story; others wrote letters saying that 
life on the Aran Islands was not at all as 
photographed: that the men of Aran did 
not hunt shark but mackerel, nor make 
gardens out of laboriously acquired sand. 

Now Mr. Pat Mullen comes along 


with a book which may primarily be 
described as the inside history of the 
taking of the film. Mr. Mullen acted as 
contact man between Flaherty and the 
Islanders, and there would appear to have 
been need for such a medium. For, con- 
trary to the most plausible notion, the 
Islanders did not at first consider the 
arrival of the motion camera in their 
midst as a straight and easy path to 
fortune. Poor as they were, their minds 
still held the fear of the Protestant soupers 
or proselytizers who after the Great 
Famine attempted the work of conversion 
with plates of soup for the starving; and 
they wondered if Mr. Flaherty were 
another of the same brood. Also there 
were rumours that he was a Socialist, and 
though few were troubled by any theories 
of political economy there was the strong 
impression that Socialism was an organiza- 
tion backed by the devil. The mother of 
Michael, the pretty curly-haired child in 
the film, took months before she could be 
persuaded to consent to his inclusion in 
the cast. Later, of course, all that was 
changed: it was a trouble for Mr. Mullen 
to deal tactfully with the number of 
applicants who didn’t see why they 
shouldn’t have their share of the pickings. 
Relatives, however distant, came to him 
in anger complaining, ‘Sure we never 
heard of any man that didn’t give his own 
relatives the first chance when a shilling 
was to be earned.’ 

But Mr. Mullen was obviously the 
right man for the work. He is a returned 
American; and it is obvious that the 
excitements incurred in the making of the 
film were like strong wine after a pro- 
longed diet of potatoes and milk. He 
admits that he even took chances with 
human life during certain of the storm 
scenes so that the prowess and endurance 
of the Islanders should be fittingly por- 
trayed. And he infected the others with 
his enthusiasm. When basking shark were 
sighted, it occurred naturally to the film 
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mind that the harpooning and capture of 
an immense shark would add to the 
dramatic value of the picture, so there 
was an immediate revival of the old shark 
hunting days. In public houses men 
drank pints of porter: ‘Here’s hoping for 
the seventy-five foot shark,’ though none 
of them had the slightest experience of 
harpooning, and an old man almost on 
his death-bed had to be sought out to 
obtain information as to how the Levawn 
Mor, as it used to be called, was best 
captured. But their courage stood to 
them, and actually the film gives little 
idea of the extraordinary risks that were 
taken so that the bravery and skill of the 
men of Aran should go out to the great 
world. . 

Mr. Mullen, who is obviously a 
remarkable man, tells the story with 
simplicity and with humorous apprecia- 
tion of the foibles of his people. For the 
rest, most of the actors are back in Aran: 
thus their saga is ended, but the hard 
struggle for existence still goes on. With 
this difference : Maggie, who was, as she 
told an acquaintance, very poor till Mr. 
Flaherty came, and, indeed, had to be 
fattened up before her camera tests were 
satisfactory, can now look to the future 
-with a feeling of security, and most of the 
others have for the first time in their lives 
saved money. 


FREEDOM AND ORGANISATION, 1814-1914. 
By BERTRAND RUSSELL. Allen & 
Unwin. 15s. 


BERTRAND RussELu has lifted a section 
out of time. Imprisoned in its years there 
are to be seen through the pellucid but 
infinitesimally distorting glass of his style 
men writing, thinking, acting, living as 
individuals: and in the same glance the 
same men as each a cell half-conscious in 
the blind growth of some movement whose 
shape, now frozen into the past, can 


finally be generalized and limited in a 
name. 

His subject is in effect the transition 
from one form of tyranny to another: the 
development of the popular revolt against 
the personal tyranny of kings into the 
impersonal tyranny of the corporate state: 
the transformation of the democratic 
revolt against the intellectual tyranny that 
forbade the expression of political thought 
into an emotional tyranny which, since it 
saw the nation incarnate in its citizens, 
came to demand of every individual that 
he should inflame his inner mind to order, 
in the name of patriotism, with exultation, 
pride and hatred: the culmination of the 
revolt of the individualist trader against 
the authoritative economy of the Middle 
Ages: in the vast complex mindless 
tyranny of modern capitalism. 

He begins after the Napoleonic wars 
with an account of the Congress of 
Vienna (whose members are displayed 
with the subtle immediate truth of good 
caricature), settling the boundaries of 
the European nations according to the 
principle of legitimacy. Of this he pro- 
vides a succinct definition, contrasting it 
with that principle of self-determination 
which, even more thoroughly, diluted - 
with expediency, was applied to the same 
problem a century afterwards. ‘Roughly 
speaking,’ he says ‘territory was treated 
as we still treat landed estate: we do not 
think that the tenants of a landowner can 
acquire a right to own the land on which 
they live merely by deciding that they 
would like to do so.’ 

Germany, however, after suffering 
200 years of intermittent French invasion, 
desired rather the centralized unity neces- 
sary for war than that variety in which 
civilization is rooted; and therefore was 
led by Prussia to oppose the principle of 
legitimacy which would perpetuate the 
diffusion of its power in innumerable 
small princedoms. The protest was 
unsuccessful for the time being; but the 
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romantic movement in Germany glowed 
fiercely with the stern heat of the new 
doctrines; and German nationalism was 
thus linked from the beginning with ideals 
of racial frontiers and of military glory. 

Mr. Russell next sets out the English 
social background of the time: the intelli- 
gent, tolerant, cultivated and deliberately 
unimaginative Whig aristocracy: the pro- 
tectionist landowners using the Enclosure 
Acts to dispossess the peasantry in the 
interests of improved agriculture and 
enriched magnates: the free trade manu- 
facturers working tormented children to 
death for the highly moral reason that 
‘economic laws’ must be fulfilled (the 
earliest attempt to justify cruelty by 
regarding live persons as abstract units 
mechanically controlled by calculable 
forces). 

Arising from this scene, and as closely 
interconnected with its gradually chang- 
ing aspect as rainfall with vegetation, he 
shows the theories of the time, their slow 
expression in life and the extraordinary 
way in which, once in action, they tended 
inevitably to the destruction of their own 
first principles. The Utilitarians, for 
instance (an earlier school of Beha- 
viourists), assumed the equality of man, 
and grounded upon it their belief that, 
given an education in benevolent self- 
interest, peace, free trade and general 
prosperity would result from the practice 
of laisser-faire. Exhaling throughout the 
early nineteenth century a mental atmo- 
sphere in which the desirability of free 
competition was axiomatic, they inspired 


Darwin to ‘apply Benthamite economics - 


to the animal world’ and in the Origin of 
Species to propound the theory that ‘all 
animals are engaged in the struggle to 
procure a livelihood, and those that have 
most thoroughly acquired the principles 
of Smiles’ Self-Help survive and found 
families, while the rest perish. Hence... 
the cleverest animals gradually oust the 
stupid ones till at last we arrive at man.’ 


The theory of evolution, however, depend- 
ing as it did upon the fact of heredity, 
proved to the philosophers what every 
person of common sense had always 
known: that men are not born equal. 
The doctrine of the struggle for existence 
gave to war a biological halo which Sir 
Arthur Keith and his followers keep well 
polished to this day: and the conception 
of the survival of the fittest both inflated 
national pride and stimulated imperialism 
to the sanctimonious exploitation of ‘the 
lesser breeds without the law.’ 

Mr. Russell then traces the develop- 
ment of social philosophy in America. 
In politics, eighteenth-century liberalism 
with its theory that ‘on the one hand 
government should be democratic; on the 
other hand there should be as little 
government as possible’ was defeated in. 
the name of freedom by the Civil War; 
which, hinging emotionally upon the 
question of slavery, in fact decided the 
issues between localization and centraliza- 
tion, between agriculture and indus- 
trialism. In economics the principle of 
free competition was hastened by the 
perfecting of large-scale organization into 
its logical conclusion: the victory of the 
least scrupulous competitors and _ their 
establishment of monopoly. 

The last chapters are devoted to the 
process which changed the Liberal creed 
that ‘every country must be free to 
achieve its legitimate ambitions’ into the 
patriotic slogan ‘My country must be free 
to achieve its ambitions, legitimate or not.’ 
The hardening of nationalism after 1870 
is described, and the growth of imperialism, 
and there are a number of sketches, 
in swift, true, bitter outline, of the arbiters 
of Europe before the Great War. 

Mr. Russell traces the complex inter- 
locking developments of a hundred years 
with the clean accuracy of a graph, with 
the rich and relevant detail of extra- 
ordinary learning, and with the generaliz- 
ing power of a great historian: he is, more- 
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over, acutely aware, as are few modern 
historians, of the. immense fortuitous 
influence of individuals. He is con- 
scientiously detached, and contrives to 
maintain a true impartiality as to move- 
ments, philosophies, and points of view 
(the passages relating to the growth of 
Socialism, for instance, are admirable in 
objective clarity): but he cannot credit the 
sincerity of any man actuated by religious 
motives, nor attribute altruism to any of 
the inhabitants of his period except 
Robert Owen and E. D. Morel. 


EDGAR ALLAN POE, 1809-1849. By DAME 
UNA POPE-HENNESSY. Macmillan. 
tos. 6d. 


Epcar ALLAN PoE can have no great 
appeal in a literary period which has 
discovered for itself the doctrine of escape. 
Nowadays we regard imaginative explora- 
tion as inconsistent with a poet’s public 
duty. Poe, certainly, tried'to do his duty 
and anticipate Mr. Mencken, for he made 
many attempts to found a high-class 
American review. But in his extreme cult 
of imagination he escaped from the drab 
transitional American life of his time, and 
in his poems, short stories and zsthetic 
theories linked the past and future. 

Dame Una Pope- Hennessy can 
scarcely be blamed if there is little new to 
be said about Poe. Her book is compact, 
comprehensive, and she takes us en- 
thusiastically over familiar ground. Her 
work has one advantage over the standard 
biographies: it has been written since the 
publication of the Valentine Musuem 
Letters. The letters intensify our know- 
ledge of Poe’s domestic life and some of 
them reveal the astonishing precocity of 
his poetic gift. To most of us Poe has 
always seemed peculiarly American in his 
characteristics, and his imaginative spiri- 
tuality seemed appropriate to a country 
which specialized in transcendentalism. 
His adaptions of European romanticism, 


his pseudo - classicism, his search for 
novelty, even the mechanics of his best- 
known poems seemed to suggest a new 
febrile civilization. Dame Una, however, 
regards him as an alien genius in that new 
world. Her suggestion of a Jewish strain 
in the poet is interesting, but her deduc- 
tions seem rather far-fetched in a century 
before Nazism. 


May not the existence of an 
Oriental strain and the subconscious 
recognition in him of that strain have 
created among literary men in America 
the attitude of hostility that was always 
latent towards one who was not essen- 
tially of their stock? May not also the 
desire apparent in the works of modern 
historians of American literature to 
tuck Poe away almost out of sight be 
due to the same instinct? Poe does no 
credit to the American tradition, he does 
not fit in anywhere. He began and 
ended with himself, and though cease- 
lessly parodied in life he founded no 
school of poetry in his own land. 


But one might mention amongst those 
who followed him, a poet and theorist such 
as Sidney Lanier. 

The stark tragedy of Poe’s struggle for 
the barest existence is described in these 
pages with a wealth of sympathy. Dame 
Una calls to mind the sympathetic friends 
who enabled Coleridge to live with 
tolerable peace among his metaphysical 
fancies, but she does not quite grasp the 
situation. As a man of genius, Poe 
committed the tactical error of showing 
his amazing practicality. The popular 
literary magazines which he edited trebled 
their circulation as soon as he touched 
them. Unfortunately, the alternating 
clash between his creative and critical 
powers, aggravated by his drinking and 
drug habits, rendered him incapable of 
satisfying the business men who were 
willing to exploit him. The new letters 
bring out clearly the disastrous conflict 
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between Poe as a youth and John Allan, 
who had adopted him. Dame Una 
describes in harrowing detail his later 
struggle to support his consumptive child- 
wife, Virginia, and her mother, Mrs. 
Clemm. However great his faults, Poe 
emerges with honour. In witty and 
spirited chapters, Dame Una describes 
the American salons of the period, and 
the bevy of blue-stockings and poetesses 
that flourished in New York. The roman- 
tic author of The Raven undermined his 
own popularity for he attacked in a 
famous series of criticism the egregious 
celebrities and literati of his day. When 
the little family was on the verge of 
starvation, Mrs. Clemm endeavoured to 
persuade her ‘Eddie’ to review and edit 
the effusions of these poetesses who were 
willing to buy his opinion. But he could 
not still his critical conscience. 


A HISTORY OF SECULAR LATIN POETRY IN 
THE MIDDLE AGES. By F. J. E. RABY. 
Two vols. Clarendon Press. 35s. 


ProBABLY there are at most two or three 
scholars in this country competent to 
criticize Mr. Raby’s work adequately. 
Yet anyone with even a slight knowledge 
of medieval Latin must appreciate the 
value of this work, which is no less than 
an encyclopedia and anthology (by far 
the most extensive known to me) of Latin 
verse from the third to the thirteenth 
century, and verse in that period means 
very much more, and less, than poetry. 
Mr. Raby is a literary historian and keeps 
strictly to the matter in hand: his method 
is to give a description of each writer 
followed by ample quotations and refer- 
ences which the reader may follow up at 
his leisure. In this vast forest he picks 
his way with care, and where he has to 
plod, plods cheerfully and takes the 
reader with him. Yet some trees are lost 
sight of: in a work of more than 750 pages, 


Boethius deserves more than three, and 
his O qui perpetua mundum ratione gubernas, 
one of the finest philosophic poems of the 
period, is not quoted, while the poet in 
Bernard of Cluny is lost sight of in the 
ingenious versifier. But these are small 
faults in a book which has not been 
written before in English and will not 
need to be written again for a very long 
time. 

In large tracts of these volumes there 
is little poetry to be found — there is much 
more in the author’s Christian Latin 
Poetry — but plenty to interest the student 
of Kulturgeschichte. The directing force of 
the age, after the Church, was the 
rhetorical tradition, which kept the con- 
tent in perpetual subservience to the 
form: verse was judged by extraneous 
tests — metrical ingenuity (which was 
needed to introduce a name like Chrod- 
trudta into a hexameter), acrostical skill, 
the number of quotations and sometimes 
by its obscurity. Yet this rigid tradition 
was essential to the maintenance of 
culture in Europe: anything more flexible, 
more capable of poetry might well have 
failed. The history of the early ages is 
that of a tradition untainted by contact 
with genuine emotions or new ideas, and 
broken by occasional rebels: and where 
there was rebellion, there was hope of 
poetry. Religion was one of the few 
forces strong enough to break it: Venantius 
Fortunatus, a writer of pleasant occasional 
verses, is a new voice in poetry when he 
writes the Pange, lingua, that hymn to the 
cross which is at once the Tree of Eden 
and the Tree Igdrasil. But it was the 
veneration for a culture its admirers could 
not understand that made possible the 
Carmina Burana and the Dies Irae. With 
Alcuin and his friends a new age begins: 
Latin has almost to be learnt again, at 
least to be rediscovered, and the fatal 
fluency is gone. The language recovers 
some of its hardness and weight, and the 
poems of Angilbert on Fontenoy or of 
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Walafrid Strabo on his garden are new 
creations, The same directness and 
freshness of vision is in the Cambridge 
Songs:— 


‘Cum mihi sola sedeo 
Et hec revolvens palleo, 
Si forte caput sublevo, 
Nec audio nee video.’ 


That is more like early Greek than any 
Latin written before. Yet the old tradi- 
tion survives and one of the pleasantest 
lines in the book is that of the all too 
conscious poet advertising his tepid elegiacs 
with 


‘Sum sum sum vates, Musarum servo 
penates.’ 


Yet the Cambridge Songs are only the 
prelude to the twelfth century. The 
poised and flawless rhymes of Adam of 
St. Victor take the place of the charming, 
stammering rhythms of Notker; and in 
secular poetry the change is not less 
complete nor the mastery of the language 
less sure. Verse then served every turn — 
history, philosophy, comedy, grammar, 
theology all were fit subjects for the poet 
and one man, as did Walter of Chatillon, 
might begin ‘before he had arrived at the 
time of repentance’ as a writer of lyrics or 
satire and, taking the rest in his stride, 
end up as a hymnologist: he may have 
been the inventor of the Goliardic measure, 
the rhythm of ‘Meum est propositum,’ a 
measure not borrowed from, but lent to 
the Church. It is the age of the Primas of 
Orleans and of the Archpoet, and with 
these Mr. Raby deals faithfully and well: 
but the greatest poetic achievement of the 
period comes later with the songs of 
Benediktbeuem. The love lyric finds a 
new freedom and range, and the reader 
finally loses the uncomfortable impression 
that it is the same lady, down to the last 
physical detail, that every writer of the last 
thousand years has been describing, and 
at the same time the pastourelle ceases to be 


the only accepted form of the love poem. 
Equal in surety and lightness are some of 
the lyrics of the MS. of Ripoll: the writer 
of 


Sidus clarum 
puellarum 

flos et decus omnium, 
rosa veris 

quae videris 

Claror quam lilium — 


had little to learn. Yet these poems 
remain ‘popular poetry’ (to use Mr. 
Raby’s term) for all their beauty, con- 
ventional in theme and simple in treat- 
ment: it is as though English poetry had 
never reached beyond the lovely songs in 
England’s Helicon to the tragedy and the 
sonnet. The deepest poetical feeling of the 
Middle Ages is in the hymns of the Church. 

Not a little of the charm of Mr. 
Raby’s work lies in the oddities and 
absurdities of some of his material. There 
is the superb Defence of Baldness written 
by Hucbald of St. Amand in a most 
arresting manner, every word of which 
begins with the letter C: it is hoped that 
the Archbishop to whom he dedicated it 
and whom he addressed in the preface as 
‘Calvorum gloria, Calvi? remembered him 
well. There is the story, told in lively 
hexameters, of the Fasting Wolf and the 
Catholic Calf and the hedgehog who 
claimed descent from Cato: in Ruodlieb the 
dwarfs and magicians whose proper home 
is in the forests of Germany are translated 
into Latin and gain rather than lose in the 
process: there is the astonishment of Peter 
of Eboli at Puteoli reflecting that benefi- 
cent waters spring from the abode of 
torment — a tormentorum provenit aede salus. 
It is difficult to stop quotation: there is 
enough for a winter’s reading. Mr. Raby 
does not evade any difficulties: but after 
discussing the origin of the lyric, he 
remarks, ‘little remains except to read the 
poems and enjoy them.’ As an aid to this 
object, his book is admirable: the right 
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way to carry it out would be to have the 
Patrologia Latina on one side of the fire, the 
Monumenta Germaniae Historica (and a few 
more books cited in the bibliography) on 
the other, and to say that Mr. Raby’s 
two volumes would then be an invaluable 
guide is perhaps the highest compliment 
one can pay him. 


NEW PATHS IN BOOK-COLLECTING. Edited 
by JOHN CARTER. Constable. 10s. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY is one of the few sciences 
left to us in an age when most of the exact 
sciences, except theology, are tainted by 
relativity. The bibliographer is con- 
fronted by the danger of the forger, the 
peril of the occasional pirate, the impu- 
dence of the false ascription (did not that 
rogue d’Hancarville pretend his impu/ 
dicities came ex typis Vaticanis?); but once 
he has cleared away the rubbish he has a 
sound path to tread. Accuracy and a 
completeness, either implicit or stated, are 
not difficult for the hard worker; and 
gross errors, even for the amateur, are easy 
to discern. For instance, a man who 
writes of popular, cheap editions and 
begins with Everyman’s Library is a con- 
vinced charlatan; and one writing of 
popular publishing who does not mention 
Lackington, Bohn or Nimmo can be 
dismissed as an ignoramus. No one in 
Mr. Carter’s team comes under either of 
these condemnations; but there are some 
sad lapses from strict science. Praise 
first. Mr. Carter’s own essay on Detective 
Stories is excellent: rightly he differentiates 
the detective story proper from the 
‘thriller’ — though some classical thrillers, 
such as The Woman in White, have a strong 
element of detection. Mr. Carter should 
have noticed, however, in his note on 
page 47, that the publishers’ label for 
certain stories of Hilaire Belloc, illustrated 
by G. K. C., ‘Chester-Belloc’ was borrowed 
from Bernard Shaw’s invention of that 
word to describe those Dioscuri; also his 


note might mislead the unwary into the 
belief that G. K. C.’s first illustrations for 
Belloc were for ‘the burlesque detective- 
story.’ He illustrated, years ago, Mr. 
Belloc’s political satires. Mr. Winterich’s 
essay on ‘an autumn collection’ is a 
pleasant excursion into a collector’s by- 
way; I wish he had mentioned Mrs. 
Glaspell’s play on Emily Dickinson. Mr. 
Muir’s article on the Anglo-American 
copyright war is a sound and informative 
piece of work —is there, however, any 
evidence that there was an American 
edition, as distinct from an edition printed 
in U.S.A., of The Happy Hypocrite? — but 
his essay on War-Books is not really suited 
for a scientific volume. It is a personal 
essay with no pretence to completeness, 
and suffers from grave aversions scarcely 
redeemed by the self-sacrificing advice to 
the reader to consult Mr. Cyril Falls. Mr. 
Oldman’s Musical First Editions appears to 
be a satisfactory piece of work; but few 
ordinary book-collectors will be in a 
position to judge him. By far the best 
essay, with Mr. Collier’s Detective Stories, 
is Mr. Michael Sadleir’s Yellow-Backs: it is 
thorough, readable and extraordinarily 
well produced, generous in its inclusions 
and yet never deviating from an enviable 
accuracy. Mr. Randall’s American First 
Editions is an entertaining study in delight 
and despondency: it might have been 
worth noticing that some of Bernard 
Shaw’s novels are American first editions, 
and that a rare Stella Benson book can 
only be obtained in a Californian limited 
issue. His plea for Ring Lardner and 
Harry Leon Wilson is welcome; and he 
might have buttressed it by an advertise- 
ment of Dorothy Parker and Djuna 
Barnes, authors, in their different ways, 
far more estimable than many more 
widely collected writers. 

Mr. Pollard’s article on Serial Fiction 
is very disappointing. He nowhere defines 
‘serial’; he does not tell us how far he is 
including serial publication subsequent to 
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book-publication; and his’ references to 
‘part’ publication are very unsatisfactory. 
Tristram Shandy was strictly a ‘part’ pub- 
lication; the relation between ‘part’ and 
‘serial’ should have been more closely 
investigated. His annotated list of A. E. 
Newton’s Hundred Good Novels is, however, 
one of the most unsatisfactory features in 
his paper. It is, for his purpose, a mis- 
leading list. Among Hardy’s novels 
Newton gives Tess of the d’Urbervilles: can 
it be this which made Mr. Pollard forget 
Far from the Madding Crowd (as he must) 
when he wrote ‘the book which first made 
an author’s name was hardly ever 
serialised’? In his notes on the list occur 
such strangely unscientific assertions as 
‘Esther Waters . . . probably appeared 
as a serial, but I have been unable to trace 
it.’ It is extraordinarily unlikely that this 
novel was serialized; but the fact should 
be easy to determine. Even easier would 
it be to discover if Joanna Godden came out 
as a serial: a line to Sheila Kaye-Smith 
would settle the matter—why then 
describe the book as ‘probably serialized’? 
while to say bluntly that Butler’s The Way 
of All Flesh was never serialized is to give a 
strangely wrong impression of that post- 
humously published novel. 

Far worse, however, than Mr. Pollard’s 
essay is Mr. Balston’s on English Illustrated 
Books, 1880-1900. It is his own concern 
that he chose so capricious a period — 
1880-1910, or even to 1920, would have 
given him a far less difficult task — for he 
stops just short of the great development of 
colour-printing fomented by the three- 
colour process. His essay contains errors, 
not only of omission. His description of 
the Cranford Series is accurate so far as the 
more popular form is concerned; but he 
does not mention that all the early 
volumes were issued in dark blue buckram, 
paper label, and edges uncut. His 
description of the binding of the Highways 
and By-ways series is wrong. These books 
were issued in green silk-cloth, with flat 


backs; the dark blue binding he dislikes 
did not appear till much later, indeed, 
after his terminal date. Dent, and not 
Lane, published Beardsley’s Bon-Mots: 
Lane published no book of Beardsley’s 
except Salomé and the first four Yellow- 
Books. Phil May’s volumes may be 
‘rather collections of drawings than illus- 
trated books,’ but there are his annuals, 
there is Frank Burnand’s Zig-Zag Guide to 
Kent and there is The Parson and the Painter. 
Mr. Balston’s handling of the Birmingham 
school is woefully inadequate; there is no 
mention of Gaskin’s Hans Andersen or. the 
Carol Book; while his sensitiveness to 
style can be judged from his astounding 
statement that ‘nearest to the Thomson 
school, but with a considerable admixture 
of the more formal and archaistic tenden- 
cies of Crane, were the children’s book 
artists such as H. J. Ford and J. D. 
Batten.’ Batten, owing a little to Howard 
Pyle, a little to Beardsley and much to his 
own fancy, is as far away from Hugh 
Thomson as he is from Ford, whose work 
is elegantly tormented sugar. Mr 
Balston’s omissions are astounding. He 
has no word about Charles Conder, about 
A. B. Frost, Gordon Browne, Gilbert 
James, J. F. Sullivan, Greiffenhagen, 
Vierge, William Hyde, S. H. Sime among 
artists: while among publishers ofillustrated 
books there is no word of Gibbings, who 
employed Brangwyn, or of Nimmo, who 
resisted cheap process-work in his fine 
editions. Most surprising of all, in an 
essay on collecting, is the absence of in- 
formation about magazines such as the 
Idler and the Butterfly. 


JAMEs 1. By CHARLES WILLIAMS. Arthur 


Barker. 10s. 


THERE are a few things that everybody 
knows about King James VI of Scotland 
and I of England who first united the 
kingdoms of this island. He was son of 
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the beautiful and tragic Mary. He was 
the wisest fool in Christendom. He wore 


‘a quilted doublet and great trunk- 
breeches, 

And held in abhorrence tobacco and 
witches.” 


He appears abruptly, a shambling comic 
figure, in the sad and stately procession of 
the Stewarts. ... But-—and the con- 
junction rises to capitals as one looks at 
history — he held his own through almost 
the longest and loneliest, and certainly not 
the least dangerous, of the stormy range 
of the Stewart minorities. Save for the 
ghostly unhappy dignity of the two 
Roberts at the very beginning (who both 
came to the throne in late middle life), he 
was the longest-lived of the Stewart 
sovereigns. And he died peaceably in his 
bed after a reign reasonably successful in 
itself, astoundingly so when one looks at 
the conditions in both kingdoms. It is all 
very odd: and in the recent revaluation of 
the Stewarts, that is part of the post-war 
escape from the neat complacent tradition 
of Macaulay, it is inevitable that he should 
be studied, and no less inevitable that the 
historian who attempts a coherent story 
of his life should feel as Burton did over 
David II and give it up as too much for 
mortal man. 

Mr. Williams has persevered, with 
happy results. He has a scholarly know- 
ledge of the time, a sense of those strange 
smoky antinomies, of hell-fire and star- 
light and broad tallowy farce that clash so 
wildly in the age’s drama: he writes a trim 
prose, salted with a wit whose balanced 
word-play is based on a sense of idea 
beyond the word, and his pervading irony 
is not mere buckram to support his own 
superiority to a world where men only do 
things, not write about them, but a 
relishing savour of the inherencies of his 
subject-matter. He can create an episode: 
the mad murderous business of the Gowrie 
Plot is like a scene from a lost play of 


Middleton. Above all, he is intensely 
interested in the personality he is seeking 
to trace. The book has the gusto without 
which history is a pedant’s diagram, more 
or less gracefully printed, and quite flat. 
King James 


loved ease and peace, but if he were 
stirred he was capable of carrying him- 
self with dignity, at the head of his 
troops or alone. He loved loose free- 
doms and gross pleasures, yet he never 
lost himself in them. He loved argu- 
ments and theological hair-splitting, yet 
he had at any moment that sense 
of actuality which is rare in such 
theoretical minds. He loved idleness and 
pleasure, but when he was rebuked for 
it he answered by saying that he did 
more work in an hour than others in a 
day. ... And as in labour so in 
temper. He was good-humoured and 
kindly and loved it in others, but if his 
spiritual nerves were touched, especially 
the nerve of his kingship . . . he was 
capable of spasms of vengeful cruelty, 
and of disguising them from himself. 


That is no bad summary. The rest of 
the book is the data on which it is based, 
from the storm that caught him even 
before his birth, on the wild March night 
of 1566: the coil of hard strife that was his 
minority in a country where the abduction 
of minor sovereigns had a recognized 
status as a nobleman’s sport, and several 
not remarkably scrupulous monarchs felt 
a passionate interest in his life — or death; 
the jars of his earlier reign, between Kirk 
and nobles and three or four foreign 
Powers; the apparent peace and increasing 
complications of his second kingdom; and 
the growing in both of those fierce elements 
that yet, somehow, did not clash until he 
was dead. He came through it, respected 
by few, yet those not fools; successful sur- 
prisingly; always, under his folly, with an 
uncommonly sane sense of fact, unusual 
in an age as blown by winds of doctrine 
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as our own, and with more men ready to 
die, or to put to death, for doctrine than 
nowadays, at least in this country. The 
tale of it all, being free from the limits of 
fiction, is more lurid than most historical 
novels dare be: and it gives one the sense 
that under his careful fact Mr. Williams 
has come very near its truth and colour. 


A PRINTER OF SHAKESPEARE. By EDWIN E. 
WILLOUGHBY. Philip Allan. ais. 


SHAKESPEARE. By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
Cambridge University Press. 3s. 6d. 


THE NEW TEMPLE SHAKESPEARE. Edited 


By M. R. RIDLEY. 8 volumes. Dent. 
2s. each. 
SHAKESPEARE himself still defies our 


further curiosity: even our sharpest investi- 
gators, poring over records, can as a rule 
only hope to find something new about 
someone whom Shakespeare met. So the 
ardent Shakespearean is, to ease his itch 
for information, bound to go adventuring 
after the men connected with Shakespeare 
—where there is still work to be done. 
The work thus done will always find 
readers, and Mr. Willoughby’s book is an 
excellent example of that careful American 
scholarship to which we and Shakespeare 
by now owe a good deal. His book is 
about William Jaggard, a printer and 
publisher of whom no one but the 
scholars of minutiz would ever care had 
he not printed the First Folio of Shake- 
speare’s works. We are apt to forget how 
great a boon this was. Not only did it 
secure the existence of plays otherwise 
unknown; it was Jaggard’s publication 
which first challenged the world of letters 
to esteem the great dramatist at his proper 
worth. The enterprize was a risk. 
Shakespeare was dead. Folios were 
expensive to produce, and expensive to 
buy. There is no strictly modern parallel 
to such an enterprize as Jaggard’s; but one 
can be fancied. If Charles Dickens had 


had most of his works printed in parts 
only, and never collected in volumes; if 
also he had not printed some.at all, but 
only read them to those startled audiences 
which gathered in crowds to be stirred to 
horror, laughter and tears by his acting — 
then, had some publisher, five years after 
his death, have risked a capital sum on the 
production of a collected edition, it would 
have been a parallel to Jaggard’s action. 

Except for this one audacity, the man 
was an ordinary enough printer — erring 
sometimes on the other side of honesty, 
quick ata bargain, eager to better his rivals, 
ready to print good things and bad, a 
thought quarrelsome, and not at all an 
incompetent opponent. Before he started 
on the Folio he was blind, and he reminded 
an enemy who was mean enough to taunt 
him with his blindness, that though Homer 
was blind and a poet, he was not a blind- 
poet. Mr. Willoughby points out that his 
list of publications included less theology 
and transient religious controversy than 
was common in those days; and it is to 
Jaggard we owe those fascinating books of 
Topsell’s in which we, may learn how a 
bull’s liver, hot, cures the toothache, and 
how elephants have pined away and died 
for love of a lady, and she a Syrian ‘who 
failed not to frame for the elephant 
amorous devices with Beads and corals, 
silver and such things as are grateful to 
these brute beasts.’ Itis good that Jaggard 
should have his grateful tribute in Mr. 
Willoughby’s book, which those familiar 
with the academies of America will notice 
with pleasure comes from a professor in 
the college of William and Mary, in the 
famous city of Williamsburg, of the great 
land of Virginia. 

No better account of Shakespeare, 
none more succinct, none freer from idle 
imaginings, more just in its apprehension, 
has been written than George Saintsbury’s 
two chapters in the Cambridge History of 
English Literature. Now we have those 
chapters, separated for the moment from 
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their native company, in an excellent little 
volume. Re-reading them, the student 
who frets at the fringes of his subject will 
once more admire the scholarship, the 
intimate ease, the probing sense, the 
infallible direction of the great scholar. 
Here is biography as masterly as one 
could wish—not a point missed, and 
nothing exaggerated. With a brevity that 
equals the master’s Miss Helen Weddell 
has written as introduction a note on 
Saintsbury. It is a gem of imaginative 
criticism, sympathetic in approach, deli- 
cate in statement, shrewd in apprehension. 
Had Saintsbury guessed that this pen 
might have been devoted to the raising of 
a monument to his memory, would he 
have persisted in his determination to 
avoid the difficult honour of a biography? 
There was something Johnsonian in this 
man; and in his power to appreciate the 
works of authors from whose principles he 
differed, and of whose practice he often 
disapproved, he excelled his great ex- 
emplar. It is a loss to letters that he 
should lack a Boswell. 

The New Temple Shakespeare will be 
greeted with delight by those who know, 
and many who have never seen, the old. 
Eight volumes are now ready. They are 
exquisitely convenient in size, clear in 
print, and adorned with decorative de- 
signs by Eric Gill which contain the 
very fire of the Renascence. Mr. Ridley’s 
introductory matter and notes are, in 
their kind, models of compression. Some 
will be sorry that he has modernized the 
spelling — the Nonesuch edition showed 
how much is gained by keeping to the 
old —and it is a pity to introduce so 
doubtful a suggestion as ‘sullied’ for 
‘solid’ (in O! that this too, too solid flesh 
would melt) into a satisfactory text. His 
prefaces are free from speculative in- 
genuities; but he gives at the end of each 
introduction some excerpts from famous 
criticisms. This is a doubtful blessing. 
If it were to be done, however, it should 


have been done more boldly. What use 
is a feature of this kind in such an edition, 
if it be not supplied at all in the Sonnets, 
about which opinion has varied more 
than about anything of Shakespeares? 
There was no need to quote such nonsense 
as that of the purblind commentators who 
suggested that the Sonnets are mere 
exercises after Italian models, and follow- 
ing a modern custom; but this edition of 
the Sonnets leaves the young student, for 
whom the edition is presumably intended, 
with the idea that no one has ever said 
anything about this problem. It was an 
admirable idea to adopt Sir Denis Bray’s 
order for the Sonnets: the neglect of his 
enterprizing little edition by most of the 
academic Shakespearean scholars is thus 
redeemed. It is easily the most important 
contribution to Shakespearean scholarship 
of our time. Whatever order is right, the 
order of 1609 is as wrong as it is un- 
authoritative; and no one has suggested so 
good an order, or one so based on scientific 
principles, as Sir Denis Bray’s. 

The eight volumes published of the 
new edition include, beside the Sonnets, 
Hamlet, Timon of Athens, Titus Andronicus, 
As You Like It, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
The Comedy of Errors, and Coriolanus: the 
edition is to be completed in forty volumes, 
issued at the rate of two a month. It 
should be as successful as the old Temple, 
of which over five million copies have been 
sold. 


BERLIOZ: THE MAN AND HIS WORK. By 
W. J. TURNER. Dent. tos. 6d. 


CHOPIN: HIS LIFE. By WILLIAM MURDOCH. 
John Murray. 16s. 


A WELL-BALANCED study of Berlioz has 
long been needed; unfortunately the need 
has not been satisfied by Mr. W. J. 
Turner’s Berlioz: The Man and His Work. 
Biographically, it is no more than com- 
petent. It narrates the chief events of the 
composer’s life, gives him his right setting, 
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quotes freely and aptly from Berlioz’s 
own Mémoires and letters, and shows him 
in relation to his contemporaries; and as 
Mr. Turner does not claim to have had 
access to fresh material nor to throw new 
light on old, we are so far content. The 
claim he does make is much more 
ambitious. ‘It is the purpose of this book,’ 
he says, ‘to set Berlioz in full view as the 
greatest creative force in music that has so 
far appeared since the death of Beethoven.’ 

Alas, in the heat of his enthusiasm, 
Mr. Turner seems to have shed his gift for 
critical analysis, and is at so great pains 
to convict Berlioz’s detractors of stupidity 
or malice that his arguments peter out in 
wild asseverations and his exegesis resolves 
itself into that very jargon of the pro- 
gramme annotator which he himself finds 
unreadable. One looks for a revelation 
and is fobbed off with the dithyramb and 
periphrasis peculiar to writers of musical 
journalism. We are told that a movement 
‘is revealed in all its originality and 
beauty,’ but are given no hint of the 
nature of the beauty or of the originality 
which are so revealed. Another work is 
labelled masterpiece, ‘so original, so 
utterly unlike anything else in music,’ 
but the notes on the work which Mr. 
Turner vouchsafes are no more significant 
than any competent programme anno- 
tator could supply — the titles, the instru- 
ments employed, and so forth. 

There must be good reasons why the 
music of Berlioz, in spite of the enthusiastic 
advocacy of its admirers, remains com- 
paratively little known and _ relatively 
seldom performed. There is the practical 
reason that his major works demand 
resources which are only rarely available — 
vast orchestras, great choirs, special 
positions and unconventional settings; 
but a more cogent reason is the fact, 
perhaps regrettable, certainly undeniable, 
that much of Berlioz’s music is anti- 
pathetic to many musicians and music- 
lovers who, though fully alive to his 


miraculous ingenuity and inventiveness, 
find many of his themes commonplace or 
unattractive, his methods extravagant, 
his forms cumbersome and not in- 
frequently pretentious. If these objec- 
tions are based on a lack of understanding, 
ardent advocacy like Mr. Turner’s should 
include an attempt to persuade and 
enlighten. ‘Berlioz’s music is still as 
incomprehensible to these fatheads,’ says 
Mr. Turner in an elegant passage, ‘as it 
was to the fattest of academic heads during 
his youth.’ But what does he do to reduce 
the bulk of these fatheads? He. shirks 
almost every opportunity offered him. 
‘I do not propose to’ say much about the 
Symphonie Fantastique, having given Ber- 
lioz’s own analysis of it.’ But why not? 
Here is a work which many concert- 
goers and listeners-in have had a chance 
of hearing and to whom an illuminating 
analysis by an ardent admirer would be 
invaluable, enabling them to confirm or 
correct their own judgment. 

The sobriety and modesty of Mr. 
William Murdoch’s Life of Chopin is in 
pleasant contrast. He makes no claims, 


but sets about his task of retelling the 


story of that loneliest of musical geniuses. 
Being himself a pianist of respectable 
achievement, he is well-equipped to 
estimate Chopin’s work, and although in 
this volume he confines himself to a bio- 
graphical narrative, leaving consideration 
of the compositions for a subsequent 
volume, such allusions as he makes to 
Chopin’s accomplishment are founded on 
an intimate knowledge of his works. In 
recent years a number of Chopin’s letters 
have been unearthed and certain facts 
have been disclosed about his parentage 
which prove this most patriotic of Poles 
to have been entirely French on his 
father’s side. Mr. Murdoch, sifting this 
and the old material with care, has 
written a lively and readable biography. 
Although it is clear that he finds George 
Sand fundamentally antipathetic, he is 
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fair to her and gives chapter and verse 
in support of his point of view; nor does 
he blind himself to Chopin’s weaknesses, 
going farther than some of us would in 
stressing them. Somewhat irrelevant are 
his copious references to contemporary 
pianists; nobody interested in pianoforte 
literature will grudge him these diversions. 


ARTISTS IN UNIFORM. By MAX EASTMAN. 
Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


A LITTLE over a year ago Messrs. Wishart 
published an anthology of Soviet litera- 
ture. It was, apparently, the first collec- 
tion of the sort to appear in English; and 
many readers, for whom anthologies 
represent the worst sort of boredom, 
turned to this one with interest. They 
hoped, perhaps, to get an inkling of that 
‘truth’ about Russia which text-books and 
travellers’ tales have so far failed to give 
us; or remembering the splendid films 
which Russia was producing a few years 
ago, they expected something of the same 
quality in the work of Soviet writers and 
poets. Alas for such hopes; there was less 
of new art in the volume than in the pre- 
war Marinetti. A crude realism and an 
even cruder futurism seemed the extent of 
achievement; the proletcult turned out 
to be more boring and a great deal less 
efficient than Mr. Walpole’s Book Society. 
There were, of course, pieces by individual 
writers which were extremely interesting 
in themselves; but the collection as a 
whole was a failure. It was an exceedingly 
bad advertisement for the doctrine of 
communal effort, to which the writer, like 
everyone else, is subjected in Russia; no 
single movement, no vital direction of 
ideas, was apparent at all; there was not 
even the uniformity one might have 
admired in drilled cohorts. To anyone 
who read the book with a detached eye, 
it presented the melancholy spectacle of a 
number of novelists and poets who found 
themselves capable, neither of working 


together to a common effect (as a film, 
for example, is made), nor of striking out 
for themselves. The individual had been 
suppressed for the good of the community; 
but there was no community worth 
speaking of. 

An elucidation of this state of affairs 
was provided in a long and interesting 
preface which traced the history of litera- 
ture in Russia since the Revolution. The 
author was, it is needless to say, a Com- 
munist, he had the manner all right, but 
the facts which he presented were in 
violent contrast to the party zeal and 
automatic huzzahing which we have come 
to recognize as the distinguishing marks 
of these so-called ‘scientific’ thinkers. It 
was a dismal record of persecutions, 
suicides, failures. One after another the 
leading poets, driven mad by this new 
inquisition, ceased from writing and 
killed themselves. Some managed to 
survive and found an audience for their 
verses among drunkards and prostitutes. 
All of these, it may be said, were excep- 
tions; they were, in fact, the exceptionally 
good, the very best writers in the country; 
and that is the damning single impression 
which remained after reading, and for- 
getting, the book. 

The story is taken up now by Mr. 
Max Eastman. His Artists in Uniform has 
the sub-title ‘A Study of Bureaucratism 
and Literature,’ and it is the most smashing 
attack that has yet been made by a 
Marxian on the Soviet dictatorship of 
literature. In the second part of his book, 
called ‘A Literary Inquisition,’ he gives us 
the tragic histories of Yessenin, Kuznetsov, 
Maiakovsky, Zamyatin, Pilnyak, Polonsky 
and others. It is impossible to read these 
chapters without feeling a bitter contempt 
for the stupidity of the Soviet ruling mind. 
Art can be a class weapon — but it must 
be wielded by the artist and not the 
bureaucrat. The regimentation of poets 
along a ‘workers’ front’, with full prole- 
tarian kit and marching orders, is in itself 
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so gross an absurdity that one might not 
expect to find it outside the pages of 
Utopian fantasy. Yet this has been the 
official policy of the Russian Communist 
Party; and only its failure has caused, in 
the last few years, a modification of this 
policy. Even Stalin, whose ideas on the 
question of art and propaganda seem to 
be on a level rather below Hitler’s, could 
see that his system did not work. Some 
degree of licence has been allowed to the 
artist; the great art of the past is beginning 
to get an official recognition, because it 
so obviously belongs to the life of the 
people; the children are to be given back 
their dolls. 

In contrast to Stalin, Mr. Eastman 
quotes the views of Lenin and Trotsky (he 
is himself a Trotskyite). Lenin is reported 
as having said to Clara Zetlin: ‘Every 
artist, everybody who wishes to, can 
claim the right to create freely according 
to his ideal, whether it turn out good or 
bad.’ And Trotsky wrote in his Literatur 
and Revolution: — 


Art must make its own way and by 
its Own means. ... The party leads 
the proletariat, but not the basic pro- 
cesses of history. There are domains in 
which the party leads, directly and 
imperatively. There are domains in 
which it only co-operates. There are, 
finally, domains in which it only 
orientates itself. The domain of art is 
not one in which the party is called upon 
to command. It can and must protect 
and help, but it can only lead in- 
Gircctlyn et 


At the end of his book Mr. Eastman 
reprints a long essay, by Vyacheslav 
Polonsky, on ‘Lenin’s Views of Art and 
Culture,’ which is worth reading. 

Artists in Uniform is an uncompromis- 
ing, and often brilliant, attack not only 
on Soviet bureaucrats, but on the modish 
demi-intellectual Bohemians in England 


and America who look to Russia as the 
Holy Land. The fact that Mr. Eastman 
is himself a completely honest and un- 
usually intelligent Marxist adds weight to 
his onslaught. He knows Russia, he has 
met most of the writers he discusses (his 
portrait of Maiakovsky, for example, is 
remarkably good), he is a fierce and able 
dialectician. As a piece of debunking, 
Artists in Uniform is as effective as it is 
badly needed. The book is directed 
primarily against soft-headed Communists 
all the world over, and in Russia and 
America particularly, but it should be 
read by everyone who is concerned for 
the freedom of the artist. 


IN THE STEPS OF THE MASTER. By H. V. 
MORTON. Rich & Cowan. 7s. 6d. 


Eacu people ‘has translated the life of 
Christ into its own pictorial idiom.’ The 
names of remote Bethlehem and Nazareth 
and Jerusalem have been fitted into 
familiar landscapes, and untravelled gen- 
erations have understood the Incarna- 
tion in terms of their own daily monoto- 
nous bored lives. In England, though the 
Madonna has been conventionalized in 
the blue robes, the flat gilt halo, of 
medieval art, the hay, the warm mist- 
breathing beasts, the stars, the snow, the 
trees ‘all frozen and bare’ are things 
habitually known, newly realized in 
radiance. In Germany the ‘Child with 
the golden hair’ stands beside a triangular 
green Christmas tree: our Lady in her 
cathedral at Naples looks up against an 
Italian drop-scene, a sleekly painted 
peasant-girl crowned with electric lights: 
El Greco shows an emaciated Spaniard, 
ecstatic in Deity: and in Africa the Holy 
Family, thick-lipped and black, push 
their way through tropical forests. 

The general impression conveyed by 
Mr. Morton’s book, with its workmanlike 
vividness, its careful descriptions, its 
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coloured historical detail is that the 
pilgrim to the Holy Land would do better 
to stay at home: in Palestine his village 
vision will be obliterated, and, since the 
holy places are built over with temples and 
palaces, Roman and Christian and Mo- 
hammedan, there will be no clear-cut 
reality with which to replace it. The 
stable-cave of the Nativity is hung with 
tapestry and ornaments, the Holy Sepul- 
chre itself is isolated in a sheath of marble; 
not even the small wondering intimacy of 
touch is possible. Everywhere recollection 
is impeded by crowds clamorous to sell 
pious souvenirs: and Roman aqueducts, 
ancient mosques, Byzantine churches, 
Moorish synagogues and the great tumble- 
down castles of the Crusades, all hundreds 
of lives old, impede the mental sight into 
the past beyond them. The enormous 
distances of time and place and circum- 
stance become coldly apparent. 

There are, however, various scenes 
which do illumine and make three- 
dimensional the biblical narratives. The 
lake of Galilee, the hills of desolate dusty 
Judea, the sweltering heat of the Jordan 
valley have not changed in two thousand 
years. On the way down to Jericho may 
yet be seen the inn to which the good 
Samaritan took his patient and still in 
Nazareth springs the Virgin’s Fountain. 


AT THE PEAY 


Do Londoners care about good acting? 
Or want a sound, diverse, intelligent 
theatre? If they do -and that some do, 
the audiences at the Old Vic. are evidence 
enough — they should rally to the support 
of Mr. Baxter Somerville’s gallant enter- 
prise at the Westminster Theatre. It was 
here The Moon in the Yellow River was 
produced; here in the last month the play- 
lover has had the chance of seeing King 
Lear and Children in Uniform. Westminster 
and the Embassy are the only theatres in 
London, producing a variety of plays, to 


which a self-respecting play-goer would 
cheerfully take a foreign visitor. If they 
do not succeed, the actors had better go 
mumping in the streets, or at the house- 
doors of those remarkable people who are 
in some obscure way trustees for the cash 
collected for our National Theatre — to 
be built presumably on the site of Water- 
loo Bridge, so that the salved may swim 
to Surrey side and accept the genial 
hospitality of Miss Lilian Baylis. The 
Westminster King Lear had astonishing 
power and beauty: the settings and the 
production were genuinely ancillary to 
the play — they neither obscured, vulga- 
rized nor, thank God!, interpreted Shake- 
speare. They served him. The shadows 
of the King and of Edgar cast against the 
blank wall reminded us of the more than 
life-like character of this play — in its 
tragedy, its terrible humour, its brutality 
and its pathos. William Devlin’s Lear 
lacked nothing but height. Would it have 
been too bold to mount this magnificent 
young actor on tragic pattens, so that he 
might, in stature as in spirit, overcome 
his companions, and when he stooped, 
stoop from a high place near heaven? 
He was greatest in his most natural 
moments —-‘Who put my man in the 
stocks?” had in its tones the outraged 
surprise of misused majesty; it was only 
in conflict with the storm that he showed 
his years a little, and conveyed the 
tediousness he should have interpreted. 
Dorothy Green’s Goneril had a real 
quality of self-centred malice; and how 
excellent was the choice, for Cordelia, of 
Myrtle Richardson, clad on with the 
harsh, clear, unmoved justice of a child’s 
positive righteousness. Of the rest, space 
only allows mention of Alan Wheatley’s 
Edgar, that Franciscan fool, that saint 
among simpletons who pretends to madness 
as others to shrewdness, and Neil Porter’s 
Kent, displaying in word and gesture the 
nobility of an order thrown into confusion 
by the wild King’s caprice. 
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When Shakespeare wrote King Lear, 
did he ever cast his mind back to his 
Richard of Bordeaux; that Ernest Dowson 
of the Shakespearean monarchs? Here, 
too, is a king dispossessed; dispossessed 
through his affections, of a different kind 
from Lear’s; a king who is a pitiful self- 
dramatizer, while Lear is a tragic one; a 
king who never has had any dignity to 
lose, but loses beauty and ease as he finds 
where the primrose path has led him. The 
production of Richard II at the Old Vic 
was far better than that of Antony and 
Cleopatra: Mr. Cass’s simple and _ swift 
management was served by a more 
homogeneous cast, all of whom were more 
at home in the lyric of unlovely love than 
in the piled fires of Egypt. Maurice 
Evans’ Richard was a splendid piece of 
acting — he showed imagination, a careful 
study of character, and, as a rule, a nice 
sense of poetry. Heshould learn, however, 
that “‘deminion’ is a quadrisyllable, and 
that ‘patience’ is a trisyllable: once at least 
he mispronounced ‘aspect,’ and ‘record’: 
he was too inclined, when he raved, to 
shout. Surely Richard’s ravings should 
be malicious, feline, hissed rather than 
howled —he’s no bull, this poor, mis- 
placed, pacific esthete, but a sleek, 
comfort-loving, and, when roused, spitting 
and claw-thrusting leopard. He should 
pounce, not roar — and in his passionate 
grief, he might even whine a little. It was 
a pleasure to see that accomplished actor 
Alfred Sangster as John of Gaunt: no 
criticism could be made of his playing, 
except that the pace of the great dying 
speeches was rather too quick, not in the 
production of specific lines, but by the 
absence of those breath-getting pauses 
which Gaunt’s health demands. Of the 
other players, special praise is due to 
Abraham Sofaer’s Bolingbroke, and Cecil 
Trowncer’s Bishop of Carlisle; but the Old 
Vic. should be more careful about its 
ecclesiastical vestments — the Bishop’s huge 
stole, worn outside a kind of cappa magna, 


is a garment unknown to anyone outside 
theatrical wardrobes. One other play of 
the month must be mentioned — Miracle 
in America, played at the Globe Theatre. 
This play of Ernst Toller’s and Hermann 
Kesten’s is not a very good play: its 
chronicle character is too loose, and its 
reliance on documents rather than inter- 
pretation too obvious. Still, Dorothy 
Holmes-Gore as Mrs. Eddy gave a perfor- 
mance of greater strength, magnetism and 
fire than she has ever before shown signs 
of—at least on the Londonstage. She was 
really possessed — whether by her lust for 
power, or for money, or for slaves, or by her 
genuine spark of prophetic fire, kindled 
at however shabby and obscure an altar. 
It was a fine, often a great, performance, 
and should be seen by a larger audience 
than this enterprising club can supply. 


AT THE PICTURE GALLERIES 


PicTURES are very deceptive. After a long 
time spent in the New English Exhibition, 
eventually one of the best pictures there 
seemed to be a portrait, scarcely noticed 
at the beginning, Miss Ellen Burton’s 
‘Lucy’. But would one care to assert that 
Miss Burton was a good artist, or even 
that the picture was a good one? ‘The 
New English has ceased to be a movement, 
and its members have little in common 
beyond inoffensiveness. It has become a 
minor Academy without the fascinating 
examples of bad taste which brighten 
Burlington House. Both institutions, how- 
ever, perform the very important function 
of introducing the work of unknown artists. 
The difficulty is that it is in such small 
quantities. . Non-members are _ only 
allowed to submit two works, and are often 
represented by only one. It is impossible 
to make a valid judgement from a solitary 
work. No doubt with perfect training and 
sensibility we should unfailingly detect 
the imitation, the hoax, and the fluke. 
Meanwhile we need to have some idea of 
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the artist’s work as a whole to appreciate 
one of his pictures. Were only one of Mr. 
Carel Weight’s pictures to be seen, nothing 
might be thought of his work; it might 
even be dismissed as bad. Those who 
saw his exhibition of forty pictures last 
month at the Cooling Galleries will 
be sure that he is an artist with a vision 
that is singularly fresh and direct. His 
pictures are happy, a rare and pleasant 
characteristic. He has not yet evolved a 
consistent style, and his pictures conse- 
quently are very uneven, but seen together 
it is clear that they are the offspring of 
one vision, the key to which is in the 
charming pictures ‘Allegro strepitoso’ and 
‘Sun Speed and Steam or the Amazing 
Aeronaut.’ 

To return to the New English and the 
impossibility of judging the solitary pic- 
ture, two exceptions to this limitation 
must be made. They are the work of 
genius, and work where the interest is in 
the design alone. It is only necessary to 
speak of the latter. The picture which 
seeks to arouse delight because in it the 
shapes and planes and volumes make one 
another alive by their perfect and unique 
interdependence, must either succeed or 
fail. An engine is either working or not 
working. No imitation can succeed 
because the slightest change kills the whole 
life of the design. Such a picture-is more 
or less exciting as the shapes from which 
the design is compacted are more numer- 
ous and more complicated. The pictures 
of Mr. James Fitton (No. 201) and Miss 
Margaret Fitton (No. 289) are too 
simple to be very exciting, but they are 
unquestionably good and pleasant pic- 
tures with charm of colour and nice 
texture. It is tempting to include in this 
category the remarkable 34-foot-long ink 
drawing by Mrs. Madge E. Gill, now in the 
Whitechapel Art Gallery. It is on calico, 
and in many ways resembles the woodcuts 
of Viennese children which were about 
some time ago. The whole surface is 


drawn over in great detail, but without 
any emphasis or focus. It is in fact 
pattern, not design. 

For the rest, exhibitions such as those 
at Suffolk Street and the Whitechapel 
Road generally drive the critic into 
writing only of those exhibitors whose 
reputations are made already. This 
depressing task need not, however, be 
undertaken, as there are few such painters 
in the latter, and the pictures of those in 
the New English are, with the exception 
of the work of Miss Ethel Walker, which 
is always a particular pleasure, among the 
dullest and often the worst in the show. 

It is a relief to leave the meretricious 
pictures of Miss Klinghoffer for the sound 
draughtsmanship and clear vision of Mr. 
Skeaping. Mr. Skeaping is holding a 
show of drawings and sculpture at the 
Tooth Gallery. His sculpture was not on 
show as it was delayed in the Customs, 


because, being executed abroad, it was. 


liable to duty. The fact that the sculptor 
is English, and that the declared value 
may never be realized, is ignored by the 
present law. The drawings are more 
elaborate in composition and in colour 
than. hitherto in Mr. Skeaping’s work. 
And in both he is successful, particularly 
in the exquisite freshness of his pinks and 
blues. But his interest is not in design. 
He is interested in things, in horses, bulls 
and active men and in the romantic land- 
scape of Spain and Provence. He is also 
very interested in technique. He experi- 
ments in a variety of mixed mediums, pen, 
pastel and water-colour, and draws with 
a brush with an Oriental mastery that gives 
his work breadth and freedom. 

Mr. Skeaping might surely receive 
the commission when there is next 
question of a public equestrian statue. 
His wooden horse exhibited last year, and 
now at Dorland House, was a fine achieve- 
ment. If he were given a monument 
to execute he would produce not only 
a fine piece of sculpture that would be 
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an ornament to our streets, but also a real 
memorial and probably an_ excellent 
portrait of the man commemorated. 
Public statuary is not within the scope of 
every artist, it is not suitable perhaps to 
the greatest sculptors — it needs a certain 
flamboyance and worldliness to make it a 
pleasant but not too arresting a sight in 
our daily life— but it is certainly suitable to 
Mr. Skeaping. It is not often that we have 
such an opportunity. Need it be missed? 

Mr. Skeaping would do such a work 
well, partly because he lacks one of the 
characteristics that make modern art most 
interesting. Unit One has been attacked 
because it aims at catching the transitory 
essence of to-day. ‘That is surely a foolish 
criticism. The painter or sculptor seeks 
to convey to others, that is, to state intelli- 
gibly things which cannot be com- 
municated in words. His language is of 
its nature universal. It is a different 
matter with the things that he has to state. 
We are each of us examples illustrating 
and enlarging the concept of human 
nature. The visual art of a generation is 
an indication, possibly the most pene- 
‘trating indication that there can be, of 
the way in which that generation has 
specified the general idea of human 
nature. Mr. Skeaping’s work is an 
indication of how ordinary we are, how 
little we differ from all the other men who 
have lived. There are characteristics of 
handling which date it irrevocably; but 
otherwise it restates what many artists of 
many times have stated. Mr. Anthony 
‘Gross, the last artist whose work is 
noticed this month, is interested instead 
in the ways in which we do differ from all 
other men. And he is instantly involved 
in the problem of evolving an adequate 
form, some sort of style with which to 
state our disjointedness. Perhaps it is the 
influence, and the understanding of 
modern French art, a combination which 
is unfortunately rare among the English 
artists who are wrestling with this problem; 


perhaps it is that he works in the slighter 
mediums of etching and water-colour; 
perhaps indeed it is that he has not pene- 
trated the depth of the problem; in any 
case Mr. Gross has found some sort of a 
solution. He has technique, and style, 
and subject-matter, and their coherence 
make his work remarkable. His water- 
colours which were exhibited last month 
at the Leicester Galleries, are executed in 
gouache and indian ink. They are lively 
in colour, feeling and design. But it is 
the etchings which are of particular 
interest. No medium has been so misused. 
There are a multitude of English etchers; 
but there are few whose work is as exciting 
as Mr. Gross’ work. No one would 
disparage the magnificent topography of 
Mr. Rushbury and Mr. Bone; but their 
line is sober and confined, it has not got 
the electric life which Rembrandt and 
Hercules Seghers, and Mr. Gross can give 
it. Mr. Gross exploits the full range of 
his medium. His deliberate structural 
lines are variegated with sudden deep 
biting, and rich patches of dots, curls and 
parellel strokes. His style lends itself par- 
ticularly to landscapes. An etching like 
‘La Route de Ste Livrade’ shows a lovely 
sense of pleasure in leaves and trees and 
the different texture of fields. Mr. Gross 
has also a touch of the satirist. No doubt 
it is from the French, among whom he has 
lived a good deal, that he has acquired 
the edge, the psychological perceptiveness 
disembarrassed of sentimentality which is 
so peculiarly French. His street scenes 
‘Sortie d’Usine No. 1’ with its busy back- 
ground and ‘Issy les Molineaux’ with its 
fascinating horse and carriage and lean 
curly-haired dogs, are not so pleasant as 
the landscapes. They are more experi- 
mental both in technique and style, 
indulging in a multitude of lines which, 
despite their appearance, are far from 
meaningless. Mr. Gross has also made an 
‘animated cartoon’ for the films which 
was shown at the Film Society on October 
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28th. It is to be hoped this will be shown 
more generally, and to a larger public. 


MUSIC IN LONDON 


THERE are certain features of London 
musical life, which in the provinces would 
be called provincial, except that in the 
provinces these features are not apparent. 
Such is the almost insensate enthusiasm 
for a particular composer or performer 
which manifests itself at certain periods 
with the most depressing regularity. 
There is an element in any enthusiasm 
which commands something akin to 
respect, and a disturbance in the looking- 
glass calm of musical London should be 
an occasion for rejoicing; if one felt the 
enthusiasm to be involuntary, or the 
disturbance to be profound, one would 
welcome both, if not as a sign of anima- 
tion, at least as a response to stimuli. On 
the contrary, however, one must be 
vaguely distrustful of these Quixotic 
affections. For one thing, their flame is 
usually kept at super-heat by a coterie of 
Press, impresarios, intelligenzia and other 
agencies; for another, their unfortunate 
objects often suffer an eclipse as complete 
as their day was effulgent: worshippers 
and worshipped alike appear to be the 
victims of a conspiracy. This appearance 
is, of course, only a matter of vague 
feeling; it is only possible to sense these 
strange convulsions in society, and to see 
them reflected, to a certain extent, in 
current concert programmes. Sour though 
such observations may be, a point is 
reached when a libation of cold water is 
the only offering one can make to what- 
ever new gods the new season may bring 
forth. 

Music only reaches London through a 
filter of what we may out of courtesy call 
good taste; we are the real musical 
Papists, and must have authority before 
we can have convictions. The inner voice 
may speak, but we must not admit its 


pleadings until some sanction has been 
bestowed. A subtle echo is caught up, 
that Sibelius is the greatest living com- 
poser, and we become paralytic with 
Nordic grandeur, ignoring every other 
trend of contemporary thought in the 
blissful knowledge that we can enjoy 
music full of common chords and yet be 
modern. Another echo, not so subtle, 
is heard, that Berlioz was the greatest 
master of the nineteenth century, and 
immediately ‘The Ring’ becomes ana- 
thema. In the same measure do execu- 
tants suffer these same vicissitudes; a 
whole procession springs to one’s mind; 
names such as Cortot, Orloff, Busch — and 
now the cry is Schnabel, and lo! the ranks 
divide . . . all these artistes play just as 
magnificently as ever, possibly more so, 
yet the prudish London public has no 
place in its bosom for more than one love 
at a time. 

When one of these great men has 
penetrated this barrage of good taste, and 
we realize that we can warm to him as we 
secretly long to warm to many another, 
then a flood of pent-up enthusiasm that 
would normally be generally diffused 
sweeps out in a heavy concentrated 
stream. We know that for the time we 
cannot go wrong, and we make the most 
of our opportunity. Still wrapped in our 
treasured robes of connoisseurship, we 
have authority to give free play to our 
affections, and so London musical life 
achieves that strange lack of balance 
which is so oddly at war with our apparent 
national temper. 

The result of this barrier is two-fold; 
although nothing that is fantastically bad 
will take root, nothing that is vital and 
endemic, on the other hand, is likely to 
burgeon. Our authority is not a final or 
absolute one; it usually appeals in its turn 
to one higher still on the Continent, and 
the reflection from first one and then 
another facet of the general musical life of 
Europe will successively illuminate Lon- 
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don, perpetually blinding its sight and 
obscuring a comprehensive coup d’wil of 
the whole scheme. If only one or two 
foreign composers of the very first rank 
could be induced to work in London, I am 
convinced that their stabilizing influence 
would make our city, which after all has 
many advantages, a musical centre of the 
first importance. But alas! such is our 
blindness that we make it increasingly 
difficult for foreign musicians even to visit 
us for the week-end, and at the idea that 
they should earn a living on our shores, we 
bristle with indignation. 

Anyone who looks through the concert 
programmes for the present season will 
notice with pleasure the names of one or 
two ancient gods: Stravinsky, whose 
worshippers by now seem of almost 
Biblical antiquity, is re-appearing, and on 
November 28th the B.B.C. Symphony 


Orchestra will give the first English 
performance of Perséphone. This lovely 
work was first performed in Paris last 
August, under the composer’s direction; 
it is described as a mélodrama en 3 parties, 
with words by André Gide, some of 
which are to be sung, and some to be 
spoken. The beginning of the second part, 
in the clarity and subtlety of the writing, 
and the sensitive and resourceful phrasing, 
is as beautiful as anything Stravinsky has 
written. It contains a short pastiche of 
Bach, which will cause grave misgivings 
to many critics, although one feels it could 
only have been written by Stravinsky. 
The whole has a truly classic poise. It is 
profoundly to be hoped that the London 
public will extend the orthodoxy of the 
moment, whatever it may be, to embrace 
this new manifestation of an age-old 
deity. 
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ANONYMITY: A CORRESPONDENCE 


44 Bedford Square, 
W.CG.1. 
October 25th, 1934. 


My DEAR ELLIs, 

Why anonymous book reviews? 
Anonymity is the tradition and the glory 
of our press. If we are writing for The 
Times or the Morning Post we, almost 
unconsciously, suppress certain personal 
idiosyncrasies following the rhythm of the 
paper, merging (very properly) into a 
corporate whole. The ‘policy’ of a great 
newspaper is a vital part of its indi- 
viduality. This does not enable ‘Our 
Golf Correspondent’ to hide the identity 
of Mr. Bernard Darwin nor does ‘Our 
Own Correspondent’ conceal —to those 
who are interested—the name of the 
correspondent. Anonymity is a right 
and proper attitude - making for objec- 
tivity. But for literature —except from 
the Nazi and Communist point of view — 
there is no ‘policy’. Your novel and play 
reviews in the last number of Lire AND 
LETTERS are cases in point. Why should 
I be obliged to ring you up — wasting 
your time and mine —in order to know 
who wrote them? No editor is churlish 
enough to refuse the information. If I 
read a review signed ‘Edwin Muir’ my 
interest both in the review and in the 
books reviewed is heightened. There is 
also the personal relationship established 
between reader and reviewer. Have you 
any right to deprive writers of that benefit? 
(the writers of books), On what academic 
altar is this contact sacrificed? 

Yours ever, 
ELIZABETH BIBESCco. 


10 ORANGE STREET, 
W.C.2. 
All Saints’ Day, 1934. 
My prEAR ELIzABETH, 

Why not a literary policy? If anony- 
mity be the handmaid of Nazism or of 
Communism, is it not more dangerous in 
the political than in the literary part of a 
paper? The policy is purely practical and, 


I admit, experimental. I do notsee how 
anyone, looking at the columns of most of 
the papers which deal with books, can 
deny that criticism is in a far worse condi- 
tion than it was in the days of the old 
Spectator, the old Saturday Review, the 
Atheneum, the Academy and the Speaker: 
need I remind you that one of the greatest 
editors of our time established the fame 
of another paper, The New Statesman, on 
this same principle of general anonymity? 
What I, possibly not free from professional 
bias, most deplore is that, with the arrival 
of a stubble of signatures, has come about 
the disappearance of the editor; and with 
the editor replaced and misplaced by 
the mere autograph collector, we are 
threatened with the disappearance of the 
newspaper or the magazine as an entity. 
That contact between critic and author 
which you desiderate can be dangerous as 
well as delightful. It can exist, with as 
much profit and no less pleasure, if its 
terms are not bruited to an unconcerned 
public. You, after all, are an author your- 
self, and are not liable to the vulgar appeal 
which is satisfied when the unlearned see a 
review of Mr. Blue-chin’s recollections 
signed (and perhaps written) by Miss 
Scarletnails. Your curiosity is profes- 
sional — and I think it is a good thing to 
arouse it — is there a better way of arousing 
it than by anonymity? Is there a way 
except the anonymous which will make 
the ordinary lover of literature say ‘LirE 
AND LETTERS says’? 
Yours ever, 
R. Exxis Roserts. 


“LE TRAIT-D’UNION ” 


It is desired to establish in Great Britain a Branch 

of this International Cultural Movement (founded 

by Dr. J. CG. Demarquette). Particulars may be 

obtained from Secretary: LINK, 64 Westbourne 
Terrace, London, W.2. 


TYPEWRITING 
Typewriting, Reporting and Shorthand-writing of 
every description undertaken by Metropolitan 
Typing and Reporting Office, 75 Chancery Lane, 
London, w.c.2, ’Phone Holborn 6182 
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